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For the Companion. 


DOLLIKINS AND THE MISER. 


For this story the author was awarded the second prize 
—$750—/or serial stories in the Competition of 1886. 


In EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VII. 
Temptation. 


The sunlight danced upon the sea, and shone 
upon the little half-painted house and poor gar- 
den; even on old Maria, as she sought, unhin- 
dered, forbidden spots to scratch in. 

There was sunshine everywhere except 
in Dollikins’s heart. That morning her 
mother had said that she had new plans 
for the future, and as soon as Mr. Perkins 
died, they would prepare to leave the 
house. 

“Nobody will care when he is dead,” 
thought Dollikins, ‘‘all because he was a 
miser once.” 

She was standing at the door, looking 
down at the sparkling sand. Suddenly 
she caught sight of a man in a dory com- 
ing towards the shore. It was an unusual 
thing for a fisherman to land there, and 
for a moment she forgot her grief, and ran 
toward the beach. Before she had gone 
far, she recognized Mr. Perkins's nephew. 

The old man had only spoken once since 
she came home; then he had asked, ‘‘Have 
you seen Jack Barker ?”’ 

‘Are you coming in?” she called, as 
soon as she reached the water. 

‘Yes,’ he answered. 

“Don’t come in on this wave; it’s 
big. Take the next one!” she cried. 

“The bigger the better,”’ he said, as he 
jumped from the boat, that came in like a 
chip on the great wave, and was pulled up 
on the dry sand before the next wave 
could murmur its astonishment. 

‘“‘How is my uncle ?’’ he asked, in the 
same cheerful tone he had used a year be- 
fore. 

“Tt’s his heart,” she said, ‘mournfully. 
‘‘He will never get well. He wants to see 
you. You will go and see him, won't 
you?” 

‘Did he say he wanted to see me ?” 

‘IT know he does, for I saw him last night, and 
he asked me if I had seen you.” 

He had made a little hole in the sand with his 
boot-heel, and he appeared to be looking for some- 
thing to put in it. 

“If he hadn't been so mean to me when I was 
a boy,” he said, picking up a 
bit of shell and polishing it 
on his sleeve, “I maybe might 
have been something; I don’t 
say that I should for certain, 
but I might have been, per- 
haps. He never would help 
me, and I had to go to sea. 
He said I could go to school 
where he did, to a plough and 
a fish-hook. 

“I don't want to hold out if 
he don’t,” throwing the bit of 
shell away. ‘‘Besides, it seems 
almost too low not to take a 
man’s hand when he’s going 
to ship for a voyage where 
you know there will never be 
any coming back. And 1am 
the only one to inherit the 

Bluff and old Adam; and yet 
on that very account I would 
not go to see him before. He 
knows I don’t like him; he 
knows that I think he ought 
to have sent me to school. I 
would have paid him back; I 
told him so. I have never 
troubled him much. Now 
when he is almost gone, to 
hang around—why, he will 
think I am anxious about the 
money. He ought to know I am sure of that.” 

“Sure of that!” 








too 





she had ever thought of selling the Bluff. 


He did not understand her confusion, and said, 
“Oh, it must sound very wicked to you, that 
never thought of holding a hard feeling against 








The words smote her as if 
she had been guilty. She had not thought of Mr. 
Perkins’s possessions since she came home. Now 
her only wish was that no one should know that 


anybody, and perhaps you were sent by Heaven 
to make peace between us. We two are all that’s 
left, and I’d promise to settle down in the old 
house, if it would please him any.” 

The tears came to her eyes. It had been such 
a pleasant thought to her that sometime her 
mother would not have any rent to pay. But of 
course it was right that he should have it. 

“And tell Uncle Perkins from me, will you,” 
he continued, ‘that if he don’t leave you a little 
for peppermints, he’s meaner than I thought, and 
he knows how mean that is. And speaking of 
small sums, I haven’t a penny about me.” 











“Do you want your twenty dollars now ?” 


“It would come like a drop of fresh water to a | 
I did not mean ever to take | 


shipwrecked man. 
it; and I wouldn’t now for myself, but I am mar- 
| ried now, and my wife hasn't any summer bonnet. 

I’ll call for it this afternoon, and then, if my uncle 

wants to see me, I will stop. Make peace if you 
can.” 

She hastened back to the 
house. Her mother was just 
coming from Mr. Perkins’s 
room. “I think,” she said, 
“that he is asleep. Will you 
sit by him while I make some 
beef tea?” 

The old man opened his 
sunken eyes, as Dollikins 
seated herself softly by the 
bed. 


No sound came from his blue 
lips; if she had not been 


only a minute ago. 


day—this afternoon.” 

‘“‘He’s Betty’s 
I robbed him. 
by me, and he didn’t.” 


come, Mr. Perkins, 


mean.” 
“Say that agin.” 


she did not see it. 


and how she could make peace between them. 


money. 


you? 


‘‘He’s high strung, like Betty,” he whispered. 





‘Has Jack Barker come ?” 


watching him, she would not 


have known that he had 
spoken. 
“IT saw him on the shore 


He is 
coming to see you soon—to- 


s boy, and I— 
But you stood 


“T think he was afraid to 
because 
he thought if he did come, 
that you might think that he 
only came after some money. 
You know he isn’t a_ bit 


There 
was a strange light in the old man’s eyes, but 
She was only wondering how 
she could tell him what his nephew had said, 


“He wants to see you, I know; but he can’t 
bear to have you think he only comes about 
I think that is very nice of him, don’t 
































































‘You will be glad to see him when he comes, 
won’t you ?”’ she said, earnestly. 

“Yes. Now give me the will.” 

She brought it from the old desk, and he held it| But Mrs. Bradley had left them, to take posses- 
in his nerveless fingers. ‘I will show it to Jack, sion or not, as they saw fit. 
and he will do the fair thing,” he said. His eyes ‘‘He’s a better-looking man, Em, than I thought 
looked so bright she thought he was going to get | he was,” said the young man, turning towards 
well. his wife, who was inspecting the closet. 

“Ye haven’t told yer mother *bout this ?” “T wouldn’t pretend now to see good even in his 

“No, I have not told anybody. Of course not.” | looks,” she said, taking down the precious sugar- 

“Ye don’t know now what this is worth; but | bowl. 
| But the year of struggle, and the gradual growth 
| of other feelings beside the enjoyment of accumu- 
lation, had softened the hard, shrewd 
face, and his last thought had been justice 
to his only kinsman, and faith in Mistress 
Dollikins. 

While his wife was exploring the old 
Jack laid his hand atfectionately 
upon the forehead of the old man, and 
whispered a hasty but sincere prayer for 
the peace of his soul. 


“Weill, I should look over his papers, Jack, any- 
way. Don’t you think that is proper enough, 
Mrs. Bradley ?” 





when ye get to be a woman, if ye feel like blam- 
just say to verself, 


ing me, Mistress Dollikins, 





desk, 


“T wish you wouldn’t keep so still,” 
said his wife, turning towards him, 
vously. 

He drew back from the bed as if guilty, 
and she came to him with her hands full of 
papers; among them a large yellow en- 
velope, which she held tightly, dropping 
the other papers upon the floor. She grew 
pale as she read the superscription: ‘*Miss 
Dorcas Bradley.” 

“This is your uncle’s will,” she said, in 
low, fierce tone. 

“Give it to me,” he said, calmly. 

“Ll would not trust you with it,’”’ she re- 
turned, scornfully, at the same time open- 
ing and glancing through it. ‘He leaves 


ner- 


her all! all! All, Jack, but five hundred! 
He calls her his only friend in time of 
need. Who is she? Are you an idiot? 


> 


Why don’t you speak ? 
“He did what was 
sailor, 
blow! 


” 


right, Em,” said the 
with whitening lips, “but it’s a 
Yet it was the square thing, and if 
I lay where he is, I wouldn’t be ashamed 
of it. I thought he had a square look on 
his face 1 never saw before. That little 
girl brought him to a decent death. She 
‘Blood is thicker than water. It’s an old saying, | could do for him without thinking of his money ; 
out o’ fashion nowadays, but it’s true. That |we couldn't. "Taint often you see any one re- 
Bluff aint been out o’ the hands of the Perkinses | warded like that, here below ; but he did it, and I’ll 
| since the Indians,’’—he paused for several mo- | stand by it, though I'll own it’s a blow.” 
| ments, — “but if Jack Barker can’t get here before | “If you will stand still and see a girl pick both 
|I’m gone, it’s yours, Mistress Dollikins. Put | your pockets,” said his wife, at the same moment 
this in your pocket.” He held the will towards | tearing the will to shreds, “I will not!” 
her; not feebly, but firmly. “I'll stand by what the pieces say,” said he, 
She obeyed, thinking he was getting well fast. | firmly, examining the fragments that lay at her 
“‘You feel sure he'll come ?” feet. 
“Oh yes, to-day ; this afternoon.” “T will burn every scrap,” 


: RUSSELL ELUCOBD SOV SE 


she said. 





“T’ll send for ye when he comes, and ye aint| ‘Burn them,” he said, with a smile. ‘Uncle 
the gal to want what don’t belong to ye. He’s | Perkins was too shrewd for you; it was only the 
Betty’s boy, ye know; Betty’s boy, and”— copy of the will.” 

He stopped suddenly, as if interrupted, anda 


It was with an anxious face that the widow met 
the inquiring looks of her daughters when she 
went back to the little parlor. 


smile, such as she had never seen before, illum- 
ined his worn face. Her mother came in with 
the beef tea, and Dollikins was surprised at the 


consternation in her face. “T have been trying to prepare for this,’’ she 
“But we ought to be thankful,” she said, “that | said, hopelessly, ‘‘but nothing has come of my 


he has been spared the pain the doctor expected.” 

“Will he get well?” asked Dollikins, as her 
mother led her from the bed. 

“Dear child, he is beyond our care.” 

‘He is dead!’ sobbed Dollikins, entering the 
little parlor where Marianna sat. 

“No, no, don’t say that!’ said Marianna, ex- 
citedly, “for I just saw his nephew coming! See, 
| he is almost to the gate now! And somebody is 
with him.” 

Yes, it was surely Betty’s boy, but he had come 
too late.. Yet when he looked upon the face of 
his dead uncle, and saw the look of peace upon 
the still warm lips, he said to his wife, ‘‘I believe 
that somehow she made it up between us, for he 
looks well satisfied.” 

Mrs. Bradley was standing near them, and she 
took his wife’s reply as the keynote to her char- 
acter. 

“Aint you going to take possession to-day ?” 
she said, glancing about the room. 

A deep red glowed in the sailor’s brown face, 
and his good-natured eyes became stern. ‘I 
think I would leave a man his house until he was 
buried,”’ he said. she raised her head defiantly, as if some thought 

“Anyhow, I want to see everything here,” she | had taken personality, and was confronting her. 
returned. ‘I never was inside the house before.” | She did not know that she was being tempted. 
| “You'll see enough of it before you die, sie She saw her mother obliged to leave the only 
| afraid,” shelter she could afford. Her sister could not re- 


efforts. I have advertised for a position as house- 
keeper, and I have answered two advertisements, 
but no answer has come; and now I feel that it is 
too late to expect one. I cannot afford to adver- 
tice any more. If your Uncle John did not stand 
ready to have you both stay with him as long as 
you wished, I should not know which way to 
turn.” 

“She does not know,” thought Dollikins, “that 
Uncle John has lost his money, that Miss Bradley 
can’t go there any way, and | must be a servant if 
Igo. Iam glad I didn’t tell her last night, but 1 
thought Uncle John would.” 

“How long we can stay here, I have no idea,” 
continued her mother; ‘I believe Mr. Barker in- 
tends to come here to live.’’ 

“You can take your own time, mother, I am 
sure,” said Marianna. ‘Mr. Barker is very kind, 
and he will not forget how much you did for Mr. 
Perkins. I don’t see why you can’t go to Uncle 
John’s yourself for a few weeks; he would be 
happy if you would.” 

She spoke hopefully; but the usually brave 
Dollikins said never a word; but now and then 
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turn to her uncle, for he was no longer a rich man. 
The old man had given her the house; why did 
she not tell them? Did he not say, “If I go be- 
fore Jack comes, it is yours, Mistress Dollikins”’ ? 
Had it not troubled her much to keep this secret 
so long from her mother? Now, why did she not 
take the will from her pocket and show it? 

“Not yet, not yet,” she thought; “perhaps we 
shall not have it.” 

The words the old man had spoken kept repeat- 
ing themselves in her mind, with the sacredness 
that death had added to them. 

She looked up, and saw her mother’s anxious 
face, and quickly left the house and sought the 
comforting waves. 

“She is growing old too fast,” said her mother; 
“she has been like a woman since you went 
away.” 


“She will never outgrow taking her troubles | 


down to the shore, will she ?”” said Marianna. “TI 
really believe she is the only mourner Mr. Perkins 
will have.” 

Dollikins had a large cotton umbrella that she 
called her tent. The long handle was sharpened 
to a point which she could easily push into the 
sand. 

In a few minutes she had set up her tent, and 
there she determined to stay until she had made 
up her mind what to do,—in reality, until she 
conquered, or was conquered. 

“If Mr. Perkins’s nephew must have the house,” 
she reasoned, “I must not let mother know how 
near we came to having it.” 

In her heart, she knew that the old man wanted | 
his nephew to be his heir. It was but an accident 
that he did not come in time to take everything | 
from his uncle’s own hand. How happy his old 
face had looked when she assured him that Jack 
would come that day! How honest Jack had 
been about Marianna’s father’s money! and yet— 
and yet, there was her mother, with always the 
rent to pay! 

If she had been older, or less honest in inten- 


| 


| 


fast when mother said he was dead. Perhaps 
Jack did come before he was gone, or perhaps he 
meant before he was gone out of the house into 
the church-yard. Anyway, I know he wants Jack 
to have it.” 

“Do you think, my daughter, that you had a 
right to destroy a will without consulting your 
mother ?” 

“She would have given it to Jack, and I didn’t 
want her to know that she came near never having 
to pay rent again.” 

“Then you think you did right ?” 

“Tam sure I did, Uncle John; but I shall be 
glad when we go away, and I don’t live in this 
house, because some time I might wish I hadn't 
done it. Don’t you think that to be poor makes 
people dreadfully mean sometimes ?” 

“It is not being poor, nor rich, my little girl, 
that makes people mean or generous, good or bad; | 
| there is temptation for everybody.” 
| He was crouched down uuder her tent, trying 
to piece together the bits of the will he had picked | 
up. Suddenly he looked closely at a piece, and 
said, laughing softly, “Your good intention, my 
dear, as well as my trouble, can go for naught, as 
this is only a copy of Mr. Perkins’s will.” 

SARGENT FLINT. 
(To be continued.) 
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HELPING OTHERS. 
Go, find that heart le 
And pour within his ear 
Sweet words of peace, and comfort, too, 
With sympathizing cheer; 
Then shalt thou tind a happiness 
round thy being thrown; 
The peace diffused in others’ hearts 
Shall make more blest thine own. 


MATTIE E, SMITH. 


ss blest than thine, 
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tion, the idea of division might have occurred to | 
her. But there was no question of compromise in | 
her simple thinking. ‘There was nothing for the | 
law to settle, if she had known anything about | 
law; it was a question for her conscience alone. | 
If she could only go to her mother for direction ! 
No, no; above all, her mother must not suffer | 
disappointment. | 

Mr. Perkins had spoken truly when he said she | 
was not the girl to want what did not belong to | 
her. 

She drew the will from her pocket. 
not give herself even the satisfaction of reading it. 
Was it because she dared not trust herself, or be- 
cause he had told her to wait until he was in the 
church-yard ? It would be a pleasure to tell Jack ; 
but he must not know it, or he would be angry 
with his uncle because he had given it first to her. 


She held the long envelope between her fingers | 


ready to tear; she looked off into the cloudless 
blue that seemed to meet the water so far away, 
and whispered, “1 shall do it, dear God, not be- 


cause I want to, but because I ought, and if | 


mother is sick, Yow will help us pay the rent.” 

“And the Bluff,” said the tempter, quickly, 
“the Blutf that Bob Weston will buy for three 
thousand dollars? Oh, three thousand dollars!” 

Her only answer was to get up so suddenly that 
her tent was lifted with her: but casting it aside, 
she went to meet the incoming waves, tearing the 
will as she walked. 

*“T shall tell Marianna, and Uncle John,” she 
said, as the bits of paper rose and fell, rushed in, 
and then out again on the white surf. “I will 
never tell mother; but I must tell somebody.” 

She went back, set up her tent, and lay down 
upon the hot sand, with her head upon her arm. 
*T hope he is pleased,” she thought. “I took him 
for my mission, and I don’t think I was ever mean 
to him.” 

In a moment she was asleep, and dreamed Mr. 
Perkins sailed by in a beautiful boat, with sails as 
white as milk, and he waved his hand to her, and 
looked very happy. She was when he 
sailed out of sight, and would have cried but for 
the sudden coming of her Uncle John, who 
laughed so heartily that she awoke, to find him 
really looking into her tent. 

**A few minutes more,” he said, “and you and 
your umbrella would have been swept into the 
Are you a mermaid, that you dare go to 
sleep on the shore with the tide coming in?” 

“I knew the tide was coming in, but I did not 
know I was going to sleep.” 


sorry 


sea. 


‘But vou did go to sleep, and I was sent to 
hunt you up; and while you slept I played the 
guardian uncle, and I believe if you will take me 
under your umbrella, you will hear of some- 
thing to vour advantage, as the lawyers say when 
they advertise for lost heirs. First place, has Mr. 
Perkins’s nephew turned up yet?” 

“Yes, he is in the house now.” 

“Possibly I might have answered that question 
myself, as I have been talking an hour with your 
mother. Dollikins, I believe the old miser left 
you something, and this young rascal made way 
with the will. I believe I found pieces of it on 
the shore.” 

“No, Uncle John, I did it myself,” she said, 
humbly; “he gave me the house and the Bluff a 
long time ago, but yesterday he was sorry, and 
wanted Jack to have them He said if Jack did 


not come before he was gone, I might have the | 


will, Jack came; but I don’t know just when 
he did die, because I thonght he was getting well 


sm 


” @ 








She would | 





MISS ALLEN’S NEW SCHOLAR. 


“A cow-boy, Mr. Dean!’ 

“A genuine cow-boy, Miss Allen.” 

The teacher frowned, and the superintendent | 

smiled; then she broke into a suppressed laugh, and 
| he looked perplexed. 

“Why did you bring him to me? 
world shall I do with him?” 

“What shall J do with him?” asked the tall gen- 
| tleman, helplessly. ‘He is within the school age — 
nineteen, he says.” 

“He looks older.” 
| Yes; you must allow for sun and wind and rough 
| living. He intends to live a year in this town, and 
| he wants to go to school. I must put him somewhere. 
| I can’t buy a cage for him, and label him ‘Specimen 
| from the Wild West.’ ” 

“IT should almost think you might. 
| native locality of the ‘specimen’?” 
” replied Mr. Dean, deliberately, “that 
| his last range was between Crazy-Woman Creek and 
| Bad-Water Slough.” 
“Oh dear! But how and why and when did he get 
| into civilization?” 

“I have no idea.” 

“He is so large and so old for a primary school!” 

“He is very ignorant. He cannot possibly do the 
work of a higher grade. I brought him to you be- 
cause he needs a very good teacher.” 

Miss Allen was really troubled. The superintend- 
ént’s little compliment failed to clear away the clouds. 
They had been talking in low tones, as they paced 
the hall, and now they paused at the open school- 
room door. 

It was a very pretty school-room. There were pict- 
ures on the walls, flowers in the windows, vases and 
an embroidered table-spread on the teacher’s desk. 
The children were neat and clean. There was an 
atmosphere of order and of dainty tidiness about the 
place, and the place suited well with the young and 
pretty teacher. ; 

But this morning, looming up behind the rows of 
little girls in trim black stockings and short frocks; 
behind the little boys in scarlet hose and knicker- 
bockers, — hopelessly big, untrained and out of place, 
sat the new scholar. 

In his way, he was neither ugly nor awkward. He 
wore a flannel shirt, with a red silk neck handker- 
chief, and he held in his hand his huge light som- 
| brero, ornamented with a wide band of red leather, 
|and with a gilt cord; but the rest of his dress was 
subdued to the standard of Eastern civilization. His 
}complexion showed that clear, bright red which 
| marks the pure sunshine of the great plains. This, 

and his light hair and keen blue eyes, broad shoul- 
| ders, and lean, muscular frame, would have made 
him an exceedingly picturesque “subject” for an 
artist; but—in a primary school! 

“Tam positively afraid of him!” said Miss Allen. 
“What if he should take it into his head to scalp us 
all!” 

“Send for me at the first flourish of the toma- 
hawk,” said Mr. Dean, with a laugh. 


What in the 


What is the 


“He says, 








pistols. Cow-boys always do, they say.” 
“TI believe so. I will look into that matter. Now, 
seriously,” and his face became grave, “I know what 


line of plain duty to do it well. 
may be here to make trouble. 


This young man 


shall be short. But it is possible that he comes to 
study, and because he would like to make something 
of himself. If he wants a chance, it is our business, 
as public school teachers, to see that he has it.” 

‘He shall have his chance, if I can help him,” said 
the teacher, earnestly. 

“IT am sure of that. And now for the pistol. 
James! James Ferguson! Come here, please. Have 
| you firearms about you?” he asked, abruptly, think- 
ing to take the boy by surprise, and so get at the 
truth. 

Jim, who had a tolerably keen sense of the fitness 





“But, honestly, I have no doubt that he carries 


of things, had no more idea of taking his pistol to 
school than he had of presenting himself with spurs, 
“cuirt and shapps.” 

But every cow-boy feels himself in duty bound to 
make an impression on a “‘tenderfoot” whenever the 
“tenderfoot” shows himself ready to be impressed. 
Jim’s blue eyes twinkled, but he gravely felt in his 
pockets. 

“Thunder!” said he. “’Taint here. I must have | 
been rattled this mornin’. I can rustle around and 
get it fer you, and be back before general round-up.” 

“No! no!” cried the good gentleman, and ex- 
plained, what Jim knew perfectly well before, that 
the pistol must not and could not come to school. He 
felt that he had in some way blundered with the boy, 
but he did not know how. 

“What do you think of the school?” he asked, 
kindly laying one hand on the boy’s shoulder, 

“Pretty slick little outfit!” replied Jim. 

“Hem! Well, James, I hope you will do well. I 
shall advance you as soon as you can do the work of 
a higher grade.” 

As Mr. Dean and Jim stood together, it was evi- 
dent that the cow-boy was not very tall. But there 
was a breeziness, an out-of-door roominess, about 
him that would have made him too large for any 
space inside of four walls. 

It was not long before Miss Allen knew, from Jim 
himself, why he was there. She was told how Jim’s 
father had left the State when Jim was only a year- 
ling, and how he was a white kind of a man, but 
couldn’t seem to gather on to anything. And first, 
Jim’s mother had died, and then his father, and left | 
him to rustle for himself. And he had done it, too, 
until now. But an uncle down East had just looked 
him up, and had offered to do something for him. 
This uncle had promised Jim a good team and a 
little bunch of cattle if he would come here and go 
to school a whole year. | 

“The very day school is out,” Jim went on, “I 
shall start for the West. When I’m of age, I mean 
to get a claim, and put my stock onit. Then I'll be 
apt to quit cow-punching, and turn sod-pelter.” 

All this was not very encouraging to his teacher. 
It was plain that Jim intended to stay the whole long 
year, and it was only too plain that he did not care 
for an education, and thought of the schooling only 
as a disagreeable stepping-stone to the team and the 
bunch of cattle. 

On the other hand, I am afraid that Miss Allen 
knew and cared as little about stock-raising in the 
West as Jim did about spelling and grammar. Be- 
sides, she had no idea that a “sod-pelter” meant a 
farmer, and she had a shadowy notion that Jim | 
meant to devote the remainder of his existence to 
throwing clods of grass, like the old man in the 
spelling-book. 

The days of that week passed rather slowly for 
Miss Allen. She tried hard to accept Jim’s presence 
in a missionary spirit, but, in truth, he was a perpet- 
ual trial to her order-loving, systematic soul. He 
was not bad, but he was so big! He seemed to try to 
do right, but he was so utterly untrained in the ways 
of the school room that every motion was a blunder. 

And yet, in his own sphere, Jim had a skill they 
never dreamed of. His grace and accuracy with 
horse and gun and lariat would have been a marvel 
to any man in that city. Perhaps he felt his present 
inferiority even more than his teacher did. Perhaps 
the days were wearily long to him, and the year 
seemed endless in prospect. 

Miss Allen had planned a school-picnic for Satur- 
day, and on Friday the children were full of excite- 
ment about it. One of them told her that Jim 
wasn’t going. At first she was rather relieved to 
hear it, but when she entered the school-room, she 
was touched by the homesick look on the boy’s face. 

“James,” said she, kindly, “I am afraid our life 
here does not seem quite natural to you.” 

“I’m afraid not,” answered James, dryly; and then 
added, with a burst of confidence, ‘Why, Miss Allen, 
in all this week I haint seen nor heard but just one 
thing that seemed natural to me, and that was the 
story you was a-readin’ us about that old ranchman 
that pastured on the Government land.” 

“What!” cried his teacher, in blank astonishment. 

“That had such a big bunch of sons, you know; 
and they was his cow-boys.” 

“But I haven’t read you any such story,” said Miss 
Allen. 

“Why, yes, don’t you remember?” said Jim. “And 
one day, when they was off on the range, the old 
man sent the little kid out from the home ranch to 
look ’em up, and find out how they was.” 

“No,” said the young lady; “I never read you a 
story like that.” 

“Perhaps you don’t remember,” said Jim, “but I 
do, because it seemed natural. And the kid went on, 
and got where he thought they was; and he found 
they had moved the whole bunch on to another range. 
And when he did find them, they chucked the little 
kid into a great big wash-out, and then pulled him 
out and sold him to the Indians.” 

“James!” 

“That’s what you said,” continued Jim, respectful 
but positive. “I don’t remember what the book 
called ’em, but you said they was the same as the 

Arapps in the geography. That’s what we call the 
Arapahoes.” 

“The Arabs!” exclaimed Miss Allen. “Is it possi- 
ble that you mean the story of Joseph and his breth- 
ren?” 











you,” but she was astonished to see that the tears 
flashed into his eyes as he spoke. 

With a new interest in him, she said, sincerely and 
cordially, “I hope you will go to the picnic to-mor- 
row, James. You will like to see something of the 
country, I think.” 

“I'll come if you want me,” said Jim. 

Gray’s Park could hardly be called ‘the country.” 
To be sure, it was a wild and picturesque little spot, 
but after all there were only a few acres of land, set 
off by the city for public recreation. The river runs 
by Gray’s Park, playing with pebbles and trailing 
willow-branches, like a peaceful country river; but a 
little farther down the stream it plunges with a 
mighty bustle and roar of business down a great 
dam. Here are clustered the city mills, and in the 
quietest part of Gray’s Park you can hear the whir-r--r 
of machinery mingled with the noises of the streets. 

The picnic was like other school-picnics. The chil- 
dren ran and shouted, brought Miss Allen a wonder- 
ful collection of flowers and leaves and pebbles, ate 
too much dinner, got their feet wet, and found a 
mud-turtle. 

It was almost time to go home. Miss Allen had 
repacked the lunch-baskets, and Jim had taken down 
the swing, though he climbed rather awkwardly, and 
declared that he ‘felt like a tenderfoot in a tree.” 

He lay by the water’s edge, coiling the rope upon 
his left arm, and handling it rather wistfully. Jim 
could do wonderful things with a rope. If he had 
been alone, he would have tried a few of his old 
throws, although he might have found it rather tame 
practice, on foot, instead of on horseback, and with 
an old stump for a target, instead of a galloping 
steer. 

Miss Allen sat near him, on a rustic seat made of a 


| twisted hemlock tree. 


Jim had come to like his teacher, and to want to 
please her, and he knew that his cow-boy accomplish- 
ments made her rather uneasy. In fact, the young 
lady thought of the plainsman’s life as an acted sen- 
sation novel. 

“This is a pretty place, isn’t it?” she said. 

“Yes,” answered Jim, rather doubtfully; “but it 
seems shut in, sort of. There aint no air stirring in 
these parts, and the trees is in the way a good deal. 
You can’t see much.” 

“But the rocks and the river, you like them, do 
you not?” 

“T don’t like the river much, either; I’m afraid of 
the water.” 

“But I thought that you were afraid of nothing!” 

“T don’t like the water, though,” said Jim. “I 
never could see the use of as much as you Eastern 
folks have lyin’ about. You couldn’t hire me to get 


| into a boat.” 


“I should not try, just here,’ replied the lady, 


smiling. ‘It looks quiet, but the current is very dan- 
gerous. Just alittle farther down, they say that no 


man could manage a boat.” 

“Would he go over the dam?” he asked. 

“Yes, and be dashed to pieces on the rocks be- 
neath. This is not a good boating-river. There is a 
stretch of a mile or so, above this, where small craft 
can go, and a few of the gentlemen who own these 
houses keep little pleasure-boats. But above that the 
channel is too shallow, and below it is dangerous.” 

“Tt don’t seem a very good place for the kid:,” 
mused Jim. 

“For the children, James.” 

“For the children. If you had ’em out on the 
prairie, they’d be safer.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Miss Allen, “I wouldn’t trust 
myself on the prairie, to say nothing of the children! 
They say there are rattlesnakes there.” 

“Yes,” admitted Jim, “there is some rattlesnakes. 
But it’s safer than this, I think.” 

While these two had been working and talking, 
something had happened that, beyond all question, 
never should have happened at all. The children 
knew better than to get into any boat without per- 
mission, and in this case they knew, too, that they 
were meddling with private property. 

Nevertheless, when a party of little boys and girls, 
wandering up the bank, came upon a beautiful little 
green-and-white boat snugly hidden in a tiny cove 
where no boat had ever been before, then all the 
trouble began. 

First they stopped to examine and admire; and 
then two little boys jumped in, and began to rock 
from side to side, and to tell how they dared ride 
away down to the mill-dam in her; and next two 
little girls thought they would get in, too, if the boys 
wouldn’t rock; and the boys promised, with a sarcas- 
tie side-speech about girls and ’fraid-cats; and soon 
all four were seated on the pretty green-and-white 
benches. 

Then, in some way, the boat got adrift. Perhaps 
the boat was only drawn upon the sand, and the 
rocking pushed it off. Perhaps some mischievous boy 
untied the rope. At all events, it was caught by the 
current, and began to glide down the treacherous 
stream. 

When Miss Allen heard the screams, and looked 
from the frantic group on the shore to the tiny boat 
out on the river, her very heart seemed to stand still. 
To stay so near, and safe and well, yet utterly power- 
less, while those children in her care sped on to 
death! Her senses swam. 

The sunny sparkles on the river shone in her eyes 
like electric flashes. She seemed to see, already, the 
little faces, cold and dead, and the limbs all crushed 





“That’s it!” answered Jim. “I couldn’t think of 
the name. Poor little kid! We wouldn’t treat no 
little kid that way. That part wasn’t natural.” 

Miss Allen did not know how exactly the present 


a hard thing I have given you to do, but it is in the | life on the great plains is represented by some pas- 


sages of the Old Testament. She concluded to post- 


In that case, we shall | pone the matter of biblical exegesis, and said, cheer- 
very soon know it, and I promise you that his career | fully, “You will get used to us in time, I hope, 


James.” 

“I don’t know,” said Jim, rather dolefully. “When 
a fellow’s been a maverick long as I have, it comes 
rather rough to be rounded-up and roped and branded, 
even if they do put him into a nice little corral like 
this. And then, an old ranger like me hates to trot 
along with the calves.” 

Miss Allen did not understand this speech very 
well, but she felt that her new pupil was homesick 
and lonely, and, like the good little woman that she 
was, she spoke so kindly that her simple words went 
straight to the boy’s heart. He replied only “Thank 





and mangled, and she heard the reproachful cries of 
their parents. 
And Jim—who might, at least, have run swiftly 
and given the alarm—what was Jim doing? 
Nothing. 
| Or next to nothing; so it seemed. 

He did not even rise at first. One glance up the 
river with his keen blue eyes, and he went on work- 
ing at his rope. He was making a loop of one end. 
He did not seem to hurry, but he wasted no motions. 

Holding the loop in his right hand, while the coils 
still hung upon his left arm, he waded through the 
shallow shore water to the edge of the deeper chan- 
nel. His quick glance seemed to take in everything, 
the current, the river-bottom, and the banks. Even 
the light wind from the west was tested an instant 
with his upheld hand. There was no hurry, no flut- 
ter, but every nerve was awake, and every muscle 
true to call. 

The boat was moving faster now. She quivered 
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and thrilled with the strong and dangerous current. 
She has floated past. 

No! Look! With one supple motion, Jim has 
thrown his loop. It speeds through the air like a live 
thing, and falls, true to aim, just where the frightened 
children can grasp it best. Quick as thought, Jim 
moves with the boat, managing the rope so that it 
shall not tighten too soon. Above the medley of 
sounds rises his clear, ringing voice, and they hear 
and obey his rapid directions. 

“Pass the rope the long way of the boat! 
one take hold! Now—hold fast!” 

They do hold fast. Eight little hands, with the 
strength of desperation, clutch the rope. With a 
long, steady, even pull, Jim heads the boat for the 
shore, and grounds it on the shallows. 

Here my story might end, if Jim had known how 
to wade in a pebbly-bottomed river. But as he laid 
hold of the prow, and pulled with all his strength to 
draw it farther up, his foot slipped among the smooth, 
water-worn stones, and he fell heavily, and struck 
his head upon a sharp rock. And when, at last, some 
men came running to help, they found the children 
safe on shore, but Jim lay senseless in the shallow, 
while Miss Allen, with her pretty dress all soaked 
and clinging, held his head out of the water. 

Of course, Jim was the hero of the day. He pro- 
fessed great chagrin because he was “fool enough to 
hurt himself,” but he was no less a hero because he 
spent a few days in a sick-room. 

Then the fathers of the rescued children met in 
solemn conclave to decide what they should do for 
Jim. There was talk of a subscription and a presen- 
tation, but good sense and good taste prevailed, and 
they decided to offer him nothing, except their heart- 
felt thanks; but to keep the boy in sight, and when 
the time came, to do him substantial service. 

I think that when Jim gets ready to settle on his 
claim, he will have as liberal a personal outfit as any 
young ‘“‘sod-pelter” need desire. 

But the mothers could not wait so long before they 
testified their gratitude, and Jim declares that be- 
fore he left his room he had dressing-gowns and slip- 
pers enough to fit out all the Boston dudes east of the 
Mississippi. Long before the doctor had thought it 
possible, Jim was back in the school-room, very pale 
and thin, though, and with a long red scar down one 
cheek. 

“T guess I got branded for keeps, that time,” says 
Jim. J. HowARD Forp. 


Every 
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REMEMBER, LADS. 


The laurel waits the patient, 


The prize is for the sure. H. M. 
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For the Companion. 


OLD STORIES OF THE MAINE COAST. 
Visited by ‘‘Shaving Mills.” 


During the entire eight years of the Revolutionary 
War, the people of the then recently settled coast- 
towns of Maine were harassed and often greatly dis- 
tressed by “shaving mills.” 

These ‘shaving mills” were armed barges, sup- 
posed to have been sent out from the British men-of- 
war to plunder the settlers. But too frequently these 
floating pests were manned by ‘Tories’? and rene- 
gades, who improved the opportunities afforded by 
war to prey upon the property of the patriots. They ' 
were in reality no better than pirates and common | 
robbers, since they kept the property taken, and | 
turned it to their own use. 

Many and sometimes sanguinary were the affrays 
between the people and the freebooters. The attack- 
ing party had generally the advantage of taking the 
peaceable settlers by surprise. The coast of Maine, 
with its hundreds of islands, headlands, bays and 
river-mouths, offered a fine field for operations by 
predatory craft of this kind; they could lie hidden, 
and watch for opportunities to take the settlers at a 
disadvantage. 

In the month of August, 1779, one of these “mills” 
put in at the settlement of Goose River, near Camden, 
and landing a force of ten or twelve men, went to 
the house of Peter Ott, which stood near the present 
mansion of the Smith family. Ott kept a tavern, or 
what answered for one in those times, since he was 
in the habit of entertaining wayfarers with lodging 


ear that he dropped the pot, and came near measur- 
ing his length on the ground. 

“You sots! you sea-skimmers! you rascals!” she 
exclaimed, closing the tap and placing herself reso- 
lutely in front of the tierce. “Not a drop of this 
rum till I’ve séen the color of your money!” 

They cursed her, and several of the party attempted 
to pull her away; but as often as one of the villains 
came within reach of her quick hand, he received 
such a sounding slap on the ear as to punish his 
temerity. 

At length, ashamed to use their weapons against a 
girl, the party retreated upstairs, where, after taking 
such small articles as they happened to see at hand, 
they went back to their barge, leaving the valorous 
Dib in triumphant possession of the rum tierce. 





A few weeks after this odd encounter, another of 
these “shaving mills” landed at Goose River, and 
sent a party of nine men to plunder the cabin of a 
young man named John Harkness. 

Harkness had been one of the patriots who fought 
at the battle of Lexington, where he received a 
wound which unfitted him for further service in the 
army. Recovering somewhat from the effects of the 
wound, he went down to Camden and settled in the 
Goose River district, where he had made a clearing 
and built a log-house. 

As yet he was a bachelor, and lived alone at his 
new place; and on this particular day he was at 
work splitting out fencing stuff on the opposite bank 
of the river. 

Happening to glance up from his work after a 
time, he saw the barge drawn up near his cabin, and 
the freebooters engaged in carrying his housing stuff 
and other property down to it. 

Without an instant’s hesitation, the plucky young 
fellow started to recover his goods. Crossing the 
river at a point some distance farther up, he came 
down through the bushes on the side where the barge 








PLUCKY DEFENCE. 


lay, and, on drawing near, saw three of the robbers 
sitting on a log near the landing-place, the others 
having gone back to the cabin for another load of 
stuff. 

Filled with indignation, John went at these three 
by guess, or rather pugnis et calcibus ; and before 
they could take their guns, which they had stood up 
against a stump a few yards off, Harkness knocked 
two of them down, and pushed the other sprawling 
into the water. 

Then, seeing his own gun among the things stolen 
from his cabin and already put in the barge, he 
sprang aboard, and, snatching it up, pointed it at 
the astonished freebooters. They hastily ran to 
cover of the alder bushes; and Harkness, leaping 
ashore, had started in pursuit of them, when he fell 
in with the other six of the party, now returning to 
the barge. 

These men all raised their guns to shoot him, but 





and food, and with rum, which was then deemed an 
essential portion of the fare. 

Ott himself was absent from home that day; and 
his wife, a very timid woman, on seeing the maraud- 
ers come to the door, hid herself in the loft of the 
house, leaving no one in the lower rooms, with the 
exception of a daughter, nineteen or twenty years of 
age. This daughter’s name was Elizabeth, or, as she 
was familiarly nicknamed, “Dib.” 

The party threw open the outer door, and, entering 
noisily, stood their muskets against the wall; and at 
the same time, Dib, appearing at the door leading 
from the kitchen, demanded their business. 

“The best victuals you’ve got in the house, my 
pretty girl!” exclaimed the captain of the crew. 
“Set it out, and be quick about it; and don’t forget 
the grog.” 

“You can have bread and milk and cold venison — 


if you behave yourselves properly,” replied Dib, who 


had had some experience in dealing with free-and- 
easy customers. 

The fellows laughed, and bade her set on her fare, 
which she did, but kept a sharp eye to their move- 
ments. 

When they had eaten, they demanded grog, to gar- 
nish the meal. 

“There is no grog for you,” replied Dib. 

They swore roughly at her, and began to ransack 
the house, the girl meantime retreating to the kitch- 
en, and putting the poker to heat in the fireplace. 
Some of the gang presently found their way into the 
cellar; and from the exultant outery that rose, Dib 
knew that they had discovered the tierce of West 


India rum which her father had a few days before’ 


purchased and stored there. 

That all this expensive beverage should be stolen 
or wasted was more than her thrifty nature could 
endure. Ina moment she was down cellar amongst 
the marauders, and saluted one of them—who had 


just turned the tap, and was holding a quart pot to | 
catch the ram— with such a stunning “box” on the 


before they could get aim, the young settler sprang 

| behind a tree, thence to another, and so escaped, 

| having recovered his gun, which he valued more 
highly than any of his other property. 

| Itis a fact of some interest that Harkness, during 
the following year, married Elizabeth Ott, the same 
valiant young lady who had saved her father’s tierce 
of rum. 

| In May, of the next spring, a party of three armed 

' men, from one of these shaving mills, went to the 
house of Simon Cassidy, situated in the vicinity of 

Clam Cove, and made forcible entry by staving the 
| door down with their gun-butts. 
| Cassidy and his wife had gone to Wiscasset, on the 
| previous day, to see a sick sister of Mrs. Cassidy, who 
| lay at the point of death; and the only persons at the 
| house were their children, a boy of thirteen, and two 
| girls younger than he. The children were boiling a 
pint of molasses to make into candy, when the mus- 
keteers were seen coming along the path towards the 
| house. 

Mistrusting from their guns and appearance that 
they were robbers, William, the boy, bade his sisters 
run out at the back-door of the kitchen and hide in 
the garden. He himself hastily climbed up into the 
loft, by a ladder, and hid under a bed, whence he 
could peep down through a crack in the floor, and see 
all that was going on in the room below. 

Having staved the door open, the three men entered 
and began looking about for plunder. They made a 
bundle of such articles as suited their fancy, and tied 
them up in a blanket off the bed. One of them even 
came up the ladder and glanced around the loft, but 
failed to discover Billy, who was keeping very quiet 
under the low bed. 

Meantime, the other two had pulled up the trap- 





of rum stored there. 


than it is now, in the State of Maine. 











door leading down into the settler’s small cellar, and | 
one of them, descending, discovered a half-barrel | from the heart. This traveller says: 


Rum, as the reader may have | 
peer concluded, was more common in cellars then | ready to give assistance when needed, and are very 


This discovery brought joy to the hearts of the 
freebooters; and the other man descended into the 
cellar to help the first one get up the precious cask. 


Before lifting it up the ladder, they concluded to take | 


a drink—to see if it were the genuine article. 


second drink then and there. 

Meantime, the third fellow had descended from the 
loft, and hearing the proceedings in the cellar, deemed 
his own presence needed for properly deciding the 
question of the quality. So he went down into the 
cellar, and then they all three tested it again. 

Billy was watching and listening. The three mus- 
kets stood in the room under him, leaned against the 
wall. It suddenly came into his mind that he might 
trap the rascals and secure all three of their guns. 

Slipping out of the loft, he slammed the trap-door 
of the cellar down and fastened it by placing between 
it and the beam overhead a stout pole that stood in 
a corner of the room. 

The robbers were at first struck dumb with aston- 
ishment and fear, no doubt thinking that a party of 
the settlers had rushed in and secured them; for they 
uttered no sound and remained quiet for a time. 

But Bill dared not let go the prop, lest it should fall 
down from its place. Where he stood, however, he 
could not reach the guns. So at length he began 
shouting to his sisters to come in and help him get 
the guns and hold the door. 


The little girls, who were hiding not far away, | 


heard his voice, and thinking that the robbers were 
killing their brother, instead of coming to his aid, ran 
away still farther, and started to go to some of the 
other settlers’ houses. 


The men in the cellar, too, hearing only a boy’s 
voice calling for help, took courage and began to | 
pound at the door, swearing fearfully, in order to 


frighten him. 
Bill held on manfully for some time, though greatly 


alarmed at the threats which the robbers uttered, and 








he feared that they might get out in spite of him; 
for they were thumping the trap-door with a heavy 
block of wood. 

Not long after, he heard sounds as if they were 
digging below, to make an opening and creep out 
beneath the sill of the house, on the outside. The 
idea of their doing this alarmed him still more; and 
after holding fast and listening awhile longer, he let 
go the prop—the men below being now intent with 
their digging—and gathering up the three muskets, 
stole out at the door and tiptoed silently away from 
the house. 

As soon as he had reached the woods, he ran as 
fast as he could and went a long way to a place he 
knew of among some great rocks. There he cocked 
all three of the guns and posted himself on the de- 
fensive, being resolved to fight if the robbers tracked 
him to his hiding-place. 

He was not molested; and several hours passed. 
He did not venture to go back to the house, however, 
till near sunset, when he saw one of his sisters stand- 
ing in the doorway, and found several of the neigh- 
boring settlers at the house with the little girls. 

They had returned in the course of an hour or two 
from the time Bill had shouted to them for help. 
But the three freebooters had already escaped by a 
hole under the sill of the house; and the prop over 
the trap-door was found standing faithfully in its 
place. It appeared that the villains had not again 
entered the house; and they had not removed the 
rum-barrel from the cellar. Probably they had left 
the premises in quite as great haste as Billy himself 
had done. 

The little girls fairly cried for joy at seeing their 
brother come back; for they and the neighbors had 
feared that the robbers had carried him off. 

The Cassidy family long retained the three muskets 
as proofs of Bill’s valor—which yet had a streak of 
cowardice in it. 


—- +o 
BROTHERLY LOVE. 


A traveller in Iceland draws a very pleasing picture 
of the kindliness of the natives. Their politeness 





It | using all the while the most endearing epithets, such 
proved so genuine that they determined to take a/| as ‘my good,’ ‘my blessed,’ or ‘my beloved friend.’ 

| this is meant seriously. A justice in the east of the 
| country told me that once two parties were disputing 


| friend!” 





his sheep, for instance, the other farmers in the 
neighborhood will each subscribe a sheep to compen- 
sate him for his loss. When acquaintances meet, 
they laugh and talk, and kiss and hug each other, 


























“Sometimes it is rather difficult to believe that all 


before the court; and after he had succeeded in rec- 
onciling them by arbitration, one of them, ina fit of 
exasperation, said to the other, ‘You lie, my beloved 





THE REPUBLIC. 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 


Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 











For the Companion, 


NANOOK-MOOT. 


Gne evening in January, 1882, I found myself not 
far from North Cape, on the Siberian coast. Several 





times during the day the dogs seemed restless and 
inclined to run, and the drivers each time halted the 
| sled and mounted upon a hummock of ice, from 
which they could get a more extended view, and 
scanned the horizon for bears. Their searches re- 
vealed nothing; but they seemed convinced that there 
was a bear not very far off, and that we would see it 
before long. 

The next night, while we were moving along at 
the usual quick trot, the dogs suddenly pricked up 
their ears, poked out their noses, sniffed at the wind, 
and rapidly broke into arun. It was quite dark, for 















the moon was hidden behind a cloud, and though the 
speed at which we were going seemed to me to be 
very dangerous, the drivers let the dogs have their 
own way. 

The team continued to increase its speed, until the 
well-loaded sled often bounced high in the air, as we 
crossed some very rough places. Three times the 
sled brought up against hummocks, and sent the dogs 
sprawling, while the driver and passenger were 
hurled forward into the midst of the struggling 
mass. 

Twice, also, the sled was overturned, and we were 
both spilled. Wanker, my driver, remarked, by way 
of apology, as he assisted me to my feet, the one 
word, “Oomka” (bear). 

Wiledote, a Tchouktchis, who drove the other team, 
fared no better than we. He, too, had been pretty 
roughly handled, the darkness adding much to our 
discomfort. On we went, and the chase was a rough, 
as well as a wild one. Being near-sighted, I could 
see none of the obstacles ahead, but after having 
made up my mind to take my chances with the oth- 
ers, considered myself none the worse off on that 
account. Indeed, there was no help for it. 

T had to go along in that way, or be left behind and 
lost, unless the natives considered it worth while to 
come back and look for me, which would have been 
very doubtful, inasmuch as they had all my goods 
upon their sleds. I tried to peer into the obscurity 
before us, but only succeeded in freezing my nose 
and cheeks in the wind caused by our rapid motion. 
Yet I could not let go my hold to thaw them with my 
hands, for fear of being thrown off the sled. It was 
neck or nothing. 

All at once Wanker, who was looking forward, 
pointed with his hand directly in front, ard ex- 
claimed, in alow tone, but with manifest excitement, 
“Oomka! oomka!” Still I could see nothing but the 
broad, white expanse of snow-covered ice, for, as 
usual in that climate, my eye-glasses fogged up like 
ground-glass the moment I put them on. 

Wanker leaned forward, and taking the long cen- 
tral line, to which the dogs are attached in pairs, in 
his hands, called upon me to help him haul up closer 
to the dogs, while he cut several traces and released 
four dogs from our team. Wiledote did the same on his 
sled. This reduction of our draught animals did not 
diminish our speed. On the contrary, we seemed to 
rattle on still faster; for now we met with less rough 
ice, and those dogs that remained in the team were 
impelled to greater exertion by seeing the others 
running in advance. 

We were soon close upon the heels of the huge 
white bear, who often tarned and snapped at the 
more impetuous of his foes. The sled was stopped and 
turned on its side to anchor it, and several other dogs 
were turned loose on the bear, who soon halted and 
stood at bay facing the yelping pack that surrounded 
him. 

Wanker had, in the meantime, taken his spear from 
the loops in which it always rested at the side of the 
sled, and I secured my Sharp's hunting-rifle, which 
was lashed on top of the load beneath where I usually 
sat. 

Wanker and Wiledote approached the animal 
cautiously, and were moving around watching for an 
opportunity to plunge their spears into his heart by 
piercing his side behind the left shoulder. The dogs 
that remained with the sleds were yelping wildly and 
plunging in their harness, anxious to get at the beast, 
with which their companions were already engaged. 

IT am compelled to confess that when I saw the 
hunters close upon the bear and about to make this 
attack, my heart seemed to stand still and the blood 
to freeze in my veins. It was to me a moment of the 
most intense anxiety. 

Already two of the dogs, who had ventured within 
reach of those ponderous paws, lay lifeless before the 
fierce, growling beast. As the bear swung his head 
from side to side, or occasionally stood erect upon ‘iis 
haunches, the hunters followed his movements, 
always keeping a little back of his shoulders. 

Presently Wanker made a step forward and a swift 
lunge with his spear, and, responsive to the stroke, a 
torrent of warm red blood gushed out upon the snow; 
but the blow had not been well-calculated, and the 
wound, though mortal, was not immediately effective 





and consideration for each other have long been cel- 
ebrated, indeed; and, unlike the deference which is 
only superficial and assumed, they seem to proceed 


“Amongst each other, the Icelanders, as a rule, are 


liberal. If a farmer has had the misfortune to lose 


further than to change the bear’s rage from the dogs 
to his still more dangerous enemy. 

In such cases the hunter usually makes a feint of 
running away, in order to lead the bear on, until, 
when the right spot is reached, he leaps nimbly to one 
side, and, seizing the spear, turns it into the wound 
80 as to reach a vital part. 
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Night is not a favorable occasion for such tac- 
tics, for then there is not sufficient light for the 
hunter to select the exact spot where his leap to 
one side can be made successfully. This move- 


ment requires all the coolness and address of a | 
Spanish bull-tighter, and I do not believe that | 
even he would care to enter the bull-ring at night. | 











But, as usual with these thoughtless savages, the 
attack was commenced without first calculating 
how the affair was to end. 

Wanker ran, of course, but this time it was not | 
for the purpose of leading the bear on; it was, 
indeed, rather an almost hopeless effort to escape. 
He called loudly to Wiledote to rescue him; but 
there appeared little that he could do unless to 
divert the attack to himself, and he did not seem 
enthusiastic to adopt this course. 

As the pursuer and the pursued came toward 
me, I thought it time to bring up the reserve, and 
shouting ‘‘Mayzinka!” (all right), to encourage 
Wanker, waited until sure of my aim, and sent a | 
bullet through the bear’s brain that dropped him | 
in a great white heap within ten yards of the sled. 

This occurrence was very soon after I had com- 
menced my long journey with Wanker, and be- 
fore he had developed his bad disposition and evil 
designs, or perhaps my sympathies would have 
been less with him and more on the side of my 
friend, the bear. 

It was this same Wanker whom for nearly two 
months afterward I had to watch night and day, 
and whom I could never allow during all that 
time to get beyond pistol-shot of me, for not only 
did he announce to the natives en route his inten- 
tion to kill me “by-and-by,” but, which would 
have been worse, contemplated running away | 
with his team, upon which I was wholly depend- 
ent, and leaving me with my mission of relief un- 
fulfilled. 

The white Polar bear (Ursus Maritimus) is 
found almost everywhere in the Arctic Seas and 
along the coast, but chiefly inhabits the broken or 
field-ice where seals abound, which constitute his 
staple food. When the seal is taking a nap in the 
sun near the edge of an ice-floe, the bear ap- 
proaches it by getting down upon his knees and 
moving along noiselessly while the seal dozes, but 
stops the instant his prey raises its head. 

In this way he can get near enough to pounce 
upon the devoted seal before it has time to escape 
by diving, and even in the water he is almost 
equally at home. In the same way that the poor 
fool of a seal mistakes his human hunter for an- 
other seal, he imagines the bear to be a hum- 
mock of ice, and pays with his life for his idiotic 
temerity. ‘ 

The far-reaching odor of the winter stores of 
the Northern savages, which are generally in a 
rancid condition, that would render them unfit 
for food in this climate, often strikes upon the 
olfactories of the hungry bear, and tempts him to 
the vicinity of the snow-huts or tent-villages along 
the coast, and many interesting episodes have 
grown out of these visits. 

“Esquimau Joe” told me of one occasion when 
a big white bear broke down his igloo at Whale 
Point, in Hudson Bay; and when the scared 
occupants, half-buried in the snow, screamed 
with terror on being so rudely aroused, the in- 
truder beat a hasty retreat, and it was difficult to 
tell which was the more frightened, the bear or 
the household. 

One night, while living in a small house on an 
island near the northeastern shore of Siberia, our 
dogs gave indication of the presence of some- 
thing unusual. This was confirmed by the voice 
of an old woman, who, with her daughter and 
son-in-law, had just arrived on a sled, and, as is 
usual with those people, had been left out in the 
cold to take care of the team, while the younger 
ones came in where it was warmer. 

“Oomka! oomka!” she shouted; and it did 
not take me long to hurry on sufficient clothing to 
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go out with my rifle. It was still early in the 


morning, and very dark, so that it was impossible | 
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The old woman pointed with her mitten, and 
then I could see something moving, though I 
could not make out what it was. I fired, though, 
as nearly as I could at the moving object, and 
had the good fortune to hit the bear, which fell, 
but again got upon its feet, and coming nearer, 
gave me a better opportunity to select a spot for 
my bullet, when another shot quieted him for- 
ever. 

1a th morning, when the natives came over on 
then. sle'yes from the main land, they skinned 
the bes »nd pronuLuvec him an unusually large 
one. ‘to ‘th. when stretched out on the snow, 
covered an usu nearly twelve feet square. 1. was 
the largest lLevea caw. I kept the skin, and gave 





MOOT. 


| the flesh to the natives, much to their delight, for 


at that season they were subsisting almost entirely 
on frozen, rancid walrus meat. 
W. H. GILDER. 


———_~@)>——— 


A BIOGRAPHY. 
Her acts revealed her spirit’s worth: 
In God she put her trust; 


For others lived, and left to earth 
The memory of the just. 


<> 
NATIONAL SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


It is a striking fact that, of all European races, 
those inhabiting the British Isles, with their 
branches scattered over the world, are the only 
ones which prefer athletic and open-air games to 
all others, and practice them with the zest of true 
enthusiasm. 

Both in England itself, in America, and in the 
remote English colonies, we find that the most 
popular pastimes are those which exercise the 
muscle, and which test physical skill and endur- 
ance; and this is true of the recreations of both 
sexes, and of persons of mature age as well as of 
young people. ‘ 

Cricket in England, “‘golf’’ in Scotland, and 
base-ball in the United States, may be called, 
from the extent to which they are played, national 
games. Football is practised in the schools and 
colleges of both countries; and boat-rowing has 
become in both a regular and established custom 
of effort and rivalry. 

A new out-of-door game —like polo or lawn- 
tennis—is eagerly taken up by English and Amer- 
icans, and soon becomes a popular habit. The 
English are too conservative to borrow base ball 
from America, but the Canadian game of lacrosse 
is rapidly becoming popular in “the States.” The 
chief sports of adult Englishmen — hunting and 
shooting—are also practised in this country, 
especially in the regions of the far West. 

If we turn our eyes to the European Continent, 
we find that the out-of-door games so popular in 
England and America have scarcely a foothold 
there at all. Such recreations as cricket and 
base-ball are almost, if not wholly, unknown to 
the boys and young men of France, Germany and 
Russia. 

Indeed, the favorite pastimes of the young 
people of the Continent are sedentary ones. In- 
stead of romping after balls in open spaces, they 
prefer to stay in doors, and to play billiards, 
chess, or dominoes. Even horse-racing and boat- 
racing are regarded by the French and Germans 
as foreign customs, and are not pursued with any- 
thing like the zest that they are in English-speak- 
ing countries. 

A favorite exercise with the French and Ger- 
mans is that of fencing with small swords and 
rapiers. But this is not practised merely as an 
amusement. The custom of duelling still sur- 
vives feebly in those countries, to such an extent, 
at any rate, that it is regarded as a desirable, if 
not an important part of a man’s education to be 
expert with the sword. 

Perhaps the most popular of all out-of-door 
pastimes with continental peoples, and especially 
of those of southern Europe, is dancing; in which 
all classes of people take part, and which is re- 
sorted to on all festal occasions. The Italians, 
Spaniards, Roumans, and Hungarians all have a 
great variety of dances, accompanied by music 
especially adapted to each. The Italians have 


their ‘‘tarentella” and “‘saltarello;” the Spaniards 


their ‘“‘boleros’’ and ‘‘cachucas,”’ and the Hunga- 


for me to distinguish a white bear at any great) rians their ‘‘czardas.” 


distance on the snow-covered ice. 








iards is the barbarous “‘bull-fight ;”” but the physi- | 
cal exercise of this is, of course, confined to the | 
actual performers. The vast audience sit in indo- 
lence, watching the cruel sport. 

Here and there, in Europe, indeed, we* find 
athletic games practised. But they are of a 
milder character than those of the English. For 
instance, the Italians have a game called ‘pal- 
lone,” which is played with a big, light ball and 
heavy gloves; and the Southern Germans play a 
game called ‘‘kegelspiel,” something like skittles, 
and are also fond of target-shooting and wrest- 
ling. 

The Russians skate and go sleighing; but it can 
scarcely be said that any vigorous out-of-door 
pastimes are generally practised in Russia, despite 
the cold temperature of its more northerly re- 
gions. 

It may well be that the more sturdy pastimes of 
the English race have had their share in imparting 
that national vigor which has peopled so many | 
regions of the earth with thriving and powerful | 
colonies. 

—————_+or—___——__ 


LOVE’S LESSON. 


O Love, which comes to all of us 
In bap! a quaint disguise 
From childhood up, how rapturous 
Is every fresh surprise 
By which we learn, from day to day, 
And till our years are done, 
The tender secret, taught alway, 
That God and good are one! 
—Mary B. Dodge. 


ee 
IMMIGRATION. 


The tide of immigration has set in upon us 
once more. The steamships from Great Britain 
and the Continent of Europe make their westward 
trips with crowded steerage; and Castle Garden, 
at the lower end of New York, the greatest re- 
ceiving station of immigrants in the world, some- 
times cares for several thousand new comers in a 
day. 

It seems almost as if the people of Europe 
might serve as a barometer, to detect and indicate 
the coming of prosperous or adverse days to 
America. At all events, it usually happens that 
just as our own people discover that business is 
becoming good, they discover also that immigra- 
tion is pouring in upon them in a mighty stream ; 
while the flow is sure to become small and slug- 
gish before the ever-recurring period of dulness 
and depression sets in. 

Thus, the number of immigrants who arrived 
during the year ended June 30, 1880, was almost 
three times as great as that of the arrivals during 
the preceding twelve months. Then the number 
went on increasing until 1882, when it fell off 
rapidly. The immigrants of 1886 were less than 
one-half as many as those of 1882. Precisely 
similar was the falling-off at the time of the great 
panic of 1873. 

No other country of the world has had one- 
tenth as large a foreign population to deal with as 
that of the United States. In the last sixty-five 
years the country has received and absorbed close 
upon fourteen million people of foreign birth, an 
average of more than two hundred thousand a 
year. 

From July 1, 1876, to June 30, 1886, a period 
of ten years, the immigrants numbered almost 
four and a quarter millions, and the annual aver- 
age for the ten years was some thousands larger 
than the whole present population of Boston. 

Stated in another way, the immigration in the 
ten years named was only one hundred thousand 
less than the whole population of Canada at the 
time of its last census. 

The enormous wave of immigration soon dis- 
tributes itself over the country —for the most 
part over the Northern and Western States. The 
country is now so large that the addition which 
comes to it from abroad every year is hardly per- 
ceived. To add six hundred thousand people to 
sixty millions is the same as adding one to a hun- 
dred. 

When the immigrants are of a desirable class, 
they are very quickly absorbed, and their identity 
is lost in the general throng. They: seem little 
different from natives; and if they are of the very 
best class, they try to make themselves like true, 
native-born Americans. 

All such persons are more than welcome here. 
They become useful, honorable and noble citizens. 
Unfortunately, the law cannot discriminate be- 
tween them and persons who are not welcome, 
but who are a pest. We do not now refer 
to the halt, lame and blind, the ignorant, the 
paupers,—who live at the public charge wherever 
they may be,—but to the disciples of anarchy and 
nihilism. 

Those who seem unlikely, upon a physical ex- 
amination, to be able to support themselves, may 
be sent back to Europe. But the law does not 
exclude men on account of their opinions, and a 
great many of those who have recently come to 
America are men whose creed and politics may be 
summed up in the word hate. 

There is one native American who is an anarch- 
ist, we are told, but nearly all the rest are men 
who have come hither and have accepted the hos- 
pitality of the country merely to destroy the coun- 
try. If there were any way to sift out these pests 
of the nineteenth century and to refuse them 
admission to the country, it would be well to 
adopt it. 

Since there is no such way, and since the public 
mind is wholly unprepared for any measure of | 


| 





| riches. 
| to incessant activity, were as familiar to him as the 
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nuisances, we must hope that the evil will be a 
small one, and trust to the general good sense of 
the people not to be led away by their false 


| theories. 


Nevertheless, we should always remember that 
the United States does not open its doors and ask 
all the world to come in, from a sentiment of uni- 
versal benevolence, but because at present it deems 
immigration advantageous. When the people 
change their mind on that point, they have a right 
to shut the doors. 


~2>— 





RICH MEN’S SONS. 


A wealthy broker of New York began life as a 
farm-hand in New Jersey. He had the craving nat- 
ural to a poor boy for fine clothes, a splendid house, 
luxury of every kind. To acquire these, he worked 
hard with brain and body. 

As he rose in life, he was thrown in contact with 
educated men, great financiers, rulers of commerce, 
artists, teachers, scientific men. His own intellect, 
strengthened by its work, was bold and broad enough 


| to appreciate them all. 


By the time he was fifty, he cared little for the 


| physical luxuries which his money could buy for him. 


His pursuits, apart from his business, were noble 
and elevating —- those which belong to a many-sided, 
enlightened American, who keeps abreast of his 
time in its great movements. 

His son, on the contrary, was born in the lap of 
Luxuries, the lack of which urged his father 


air and daily sunshine. Fine clothes, rich food, 
amusements of all kinds, gave him little pleasure; 
they were matters of course. 

He knew no life of which they were not a part. He 
did not work at school or at college. Why should 
he? Other men worked to make a place for them- 
selves in the world. His place was already made for 
him. He needed no more millions than his father 
could give him. 

He had literally nothing to do but to amuse him- 
self. 

Now, there is but a limited number of amusements 
in the world, and after a certain time the senses, the 
nerves, the whole body, grow jaded with each of 
them. 

By the time this young man had reached the age of 
twenty-five, he was as sated with pleasure as a gray- 
haired debauchee. Cards, wine, sport, travel, bored 
him; his physical strength was exhausted; his mind, 
though still immature, was almost imbecile. When 
a sudden attack of illness carried him out of this 
world, nobody in it was sorry; himself, perhaps, 
least of all. 

The story of this rich man and his son has been 
repeated countless times in the lives of our rich men. 

The “gilded youth” of our great cities grow weary 
of balls, of steam yachts, of even the theatres, gam- 
bling and drink. Their jaded appetites crave stronger 
diet. 

In the great centres of riches and folly some of 
them crowd in the small hours of the morning to 
dens unknown to the police, to see brutal combats 
between prize-fighters. At a recent fight between a 
woman and a dog, the ring was surrounded by men 
worth millions. 

“The only real sensation I have enjoyed for years,” 
said one of this class lately, “‘was in China last July, 
when I saw the executioner chop off five heads in an 
hour.” 

At heart, these lads are made of as good, manly 
stuff as others. They are victims to the popular idea 
that the sole use of money is amusement. Even 
when weighted by huge fortune, as Napoleon Bona- 
parte once wrote to his marshal, “Surely, we should 
endeavor to do something; to say that we have 
lived; to leave some impress of our lives upon the 
sands of Time.” 


——— a 
SAVED BY A CHILD. 


One of the most pathetic stories connected with the 
settling of this country is that of the Quaker Dickin- 
son, who, emigrating from Jamaica to the “Western 
Wilderness,” was shipwrecked on the inhospitable 
coast of Florida, then peopled by savages who were 
cannibals. 

The Quaker had a child-~a fair, beautiful baby, a 
year old. The Indians crowded about it with delight 
and wonder. For the sake of this child, the whole 
party was protected and fed, during an inclement 
winter when the natives were themselves almost 
starving on account of the destruction of their 
stores. 

They were passed from one tribe to another, and 
guided on their long, terrible journey on foot along 
the coast until they reached the settlement at South 
Carolina. The savage women nursed the baby until 
it grew strong, and cried bitterly when they parted 
from it. 

A clergyman in the South, who devoted many years 
to teaching the black convicts in the penitentiaries, 
says: “There was one class of criminals so ignorant 
and brutal that I and the other clergymen found it 
impossible to reach them in any way. 

“One of my parishioners, a gentle, good woman, 
proposed that they should be left to her. She took 
her child, a beautiful baby of two years, in her arms, 
and going into the room where they were, sat down 
and talked quietly to them of Jesus. Every face 
softened at the sight of the child. No terror of the 
law, no argument, had moved them as did its inno- 
cence and helplessness.” 

Lord Iddesleigh, whose sudden death shocked all 
England not long ago, once said: “We seldom con- 
sider the humanizing influence of the children in the 
world. 

“There is one passage of Scripture of which I often 
think in relation to the children of London. It is 
that last verse of the book of Jonah, where we are 
told that Nineveh was saved by the six-score persons 
in it who could not discern between their right hand 
and their left. It is incredible how much every great 
city owes to the refining and elevating influence of 
its little ones.” 

But parents should remember that it is the inno- 
cent, guileless child that God has set in the midst of 


The principal open-air recreation of the Span-| general exclusion in order to keep out public | the world as a helper, not one filled with vanity and 
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the love of show, an epitome of the vices and follies 
of adults. 
“See that ye offend not one of these little ones.” 


——— +e 
GENERAL BOULANGER’S PRISONER. 


An anecdote which illustrates the courage and 
coolness of the now famous French Minister of War, 
Boulanger, comes to us from Philadelphia. He was 
one of the delegates from France to the Yorktown 
celebration in 1881. A reception was given to the 
delegates in Philadelphia, at which General Boulanger 
wore several jewelled orders. On retiring that night, 
he left them with his watch on his dressing-table. 

He was awakened by the fall of the watch on the 
marble slab, and saw a large man standing between 
him and the door. 

M. Boulanger is a small but wiry man. He made 
one leap at the thief, and so fierce was the assault 
that he jammed the rogue closely into a corner, and 
wrested his pistol from his hand. Seizing the sword 
which he had worn the night before, he pointed it at 
the fellow’s throat, and held him there until Count 
Lichtenstein, who was aroused by the noise of the 
struggle, arrived, with a special officer of the hotel. 
The officer, however, wore no uniform. 

“Non! non! Un gendarme!’’ demanded the gen- 
eral, who had no faith in civilians. “I zall hold him 
here. Ven he zall advance, I zall pin him to ze wall! 
Un gendarme!” 

The thief, with the sword-point at his neck, took 
care not to “advance.” A policeman in proper uni- 
form was found, and the fiery little general at last 
delivered up his prisoner. 

The man was recognized as a professional thief, 
was brought before the grand jury before noon, and 
was tried, convicted, and sentenced that very day to 
three years’ imprisonment. 

M. Boulanger professed himself an admirer of 
many American institutions, but of none more than 
their “speedy and inexorable justice.” He is said to 
have detailed the “combat of the robe de chambre” 
on his return home with much more zest and eager- 
ness than if it had been a battle in the field. 








+) 
VERY GREEN PEAS. 


Men are usually the historians of a country, and 
their works are apt to overlook the part taken by 
women in making history. For years after we had 
become a great nation, only tradition chronicled the 
deeds of the women of the Revolution, or told how 
much they suffered to gain peace and prosperity for 
their children’s children. 

Mrs. Fremont preserves, in her “Souvenirs of my 
Time,” one of these old traditions, which tells what 
that war brought to her great-grandmother, who 
carried to her grave “King George’s mark,” a long 
cut on her forehead from the knife thrown by an 
Indian in the British service. 

One day several English officers, of the brutal 
Colonel Tarleton’s command, rode up to her house 
and demanded food for themselves and their men. 
She politely requested them to dismount, saying it 
would take an hour to prepare dinner, and sent them 
to the bedrooms to make their toilet. 

At dinner, she appeared in her best damask gown 
and petticoat. One of the officers, a surly, ill-bred 
man, seeing that the peas were very green—they had 
been boiled with lettuce to add to their green color— 
rudely exclaimed: “I believe, madam, you mean to 
poison us; that is the meaning of all your fine airs!” 

The lady made no reply, save to send for her young- 
est daughter. Taking the little girl on her lap, she 
quietly fed her with the peas. Then turning to the 
officers, she said, with impressive dignity: “You may 
feel safe now, gentlemen. Whoever eats at my table, 
invited or not invited, has my best. My husband, my 
young sons, my brothers, are all in the Rebel army, 
and I pray for their success and your defeat, but you 
will receive no harm from me.” 


————_<@>—______ 
FAST TRAVELLING. 


“Sixty miles an hour’ by rail has been accom- 
plished occasionally, but no regular train on any rail- 
way in the world is timed to such a speed. 

The fastest regular train anywhere is believed to 
be one which runs from Grantham Junction, in 
Lincolnshire, England, to King’s Cross Station, in 
London. The distance is one hundred and five miles, 
and the running time is two minutes less than two 
hours. The speed for the whole distance—there are 
no stops—is fifty-three and a half miies an hour. 

Every year sees the record of quick passages be- 
tween New York and Queenstown “broken.” The 
“ocean greyhounds” are becoming swifter; and the 
minutes are now counted as are quarter-seconds in 
timing the performances of race-horses. 

Six days anda half from Sandy Hook to Queens- 
town is now the standard for a very quick passage. 
That requires an average. speed of about twenty 
“knots,” or nautical miles, —equal to twenty-three 
ordinary, or “statute,” miles,—day and night, during 
the whole voyage. 

In building some of the new American naval ves- 
sels, it is proposed to offer a premium to contractors 
if they will construct vessels of a greater speed than 
twenty knots—so many thousand dollars for every 
additional knot per hour; and so much a knot is to 
be deducted for every knot short of twenty. 

An official trial has just taken place of two twin- 
screw torpedo boats for the Italian navy, which made 
almost twenty-five knots, or twenty-eight and a half 
statute miles, an hour. This is the highest speed 
ever obtained by a vessel. 


ecg ica ata 
LAWYER’S FIRST BOOK. 


Once, while in an English village, Ben Jonson saw 
a number of poor people weeping over a newly made 
grave. On asking a woman the cause of their grief, 
she exclaimed: ‘-Oh, sir, we have lost our precious 
lawyer, Justice Randall! He kept us all in peace, 
and always was so good as to keep us from going to 
law—the best man that ever lived!” 

“Well,” said old Ben, “I will send you an epitaph 
to write upon his tomb.” He sent the following 
lines : 

“God works wonders now and then; 
Here lies a lawyer—an honest man.” 


Jonson’s lines would not have been so satirical had 





all lawyers been educated as Macklin, an actor, pro- 
posed to train his son, whom he designed for the law. 

‘‘What book, sir,” said the veteran actor to a friend, 
“do you think I made him begin with? Why, sir, the 
Bible—the Holy Bible.” 

“The Bible for a lawyer!” exclaimed the friend. 

“Yes, sir; the properest and most scientific book for 
an honest lawyer, as there you will find the founda- 
tion of all law as well as of all morality.” 





In a Log-Cabin, by Mr. Howells. 


We hardly need call attention to the delightful 
sketch, by Mr. William D. Howells, of his life in 
a log-cabin, which is printed in this week’s sup- 
plement. His experiences will be found by the 
boys to be peculiarly interesting, and the charm- 
ing manner in which they are narrated will com- 
mend the article to all readers of the Companion, 
old or young. 








INDISPENSABLE. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is peculiar to itself, and 
superior in strength, economy,and medicinal merit.[Adv. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and 
has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. (Adv. 





Pass. Agt., Milwaukee, Wis., will bring you ONE of the 

following named publications, issued for free distribu- 

tion by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway: 
Gems of the Northwest. A Tale of Ten Cities. 

Uncle Sam’s Journey. Guide to Summer Homes. 
The Overland Journey. Plain Facts about Dakota. 
The Northwest and Far West. 

These publications are finely illustrated and contain val- 
uable information which can be obtained in no other way. 


SILKS You can be better suited, and 
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There are many plants, like the mistletoe and the 
dodder, which draw their life from other plants, in- | 
stead of from the ground; and in the same manner 
many animals subsist only upon other animals. In.- | 
deed, we may almost reckon man himself as nothing | 
better than such a parasite, in circumstances like 
those described below. 


A people who live neither by agriculture nor the 
pasturage of sheep and cattle, nor yet, properly 
speaking, by the chase, as the chase is ordinaril 
understood; a people who have for food neither beef, 
mutton, nor pork; neither fruit, bread, nor vegeta- 
bles; neither sugar nor salt; who have for drink 
neither tea, coffee, wine, beer, nor spirits of any 
kind; for clothing neither silk, cotton, flaxen, nor 
woollen stuffs; who have neither iron, nor steel, nor 
lead, nor copper, nor gold, nor pottery; who have 
for fuel neither wood, nor coal, nor peat—such a 
people are the Esquimaux, or, as they call them- 
selves, the “Innuits” of the Arctic. 

It seems at first sight impossible that men should 
live amid such conditions. The things I have enu- 
merated appear to include all the possibilities of 
food, clothing and fire found on the earth; and the 
question unconsciously arises to our lips, “Can a 
people, then, live without either of these three first 
necessities of life — food, clothing, and fire?” 

But the Innuits, deprived spoon? of everything 
which, in our clime, makes life possible, have never- 
theless found in the world they have chosen, or into 
which they have been driven, the means of existence 
in a very different shape from that in which they 
abound in our southern clime. 

They have found them all— food, fire, light, cloth- 
ing, arms, implements, everything —combined in 
one single animal. 

That animal is the seal. Without it, the existence 
of man in these regions would be an impossibility. 
Its flesh supplies him with food; its blubber with 
light and fire; its skin with clothing and shelter. 


a 
BOTTLED SUGAR. 


The author of “Under the Punkah” tells an amus- 
ing incident of his life in India. The story is a good 
illustrative one, for it applies well to many investiga- 
tions and discussions carried on among men. He had 
given to a tame monkey a lump of sugar inside a 
corked bottle. The monkey was of an inquiring kind, 
and the effort to get at the mystery—and the sugar— 
nearly killed him. 


Sometimes, in an impulse of disgust, he would throw 
the bottle away, out of his reach, and then be dis- 
tracted until it was given back to him. 

At other times, he would sit with a countenance of 
the most intense dejection, contemplating the bottled 
sugar, and then, as if pulling himself together for 
another effort at solution, would sternly take up the 
problem afresh, and gaze into the bottle. He would 
tilt it » one way and try to drink the sugar through 
the cork, and then, suddenly reversing it, try to catch 
the sugar as it fell out at the bottom. 

Under the impression that he could catch it by sur- 
prise, he kept rapping his teeth against the glass in 
futile bites, and, warming to the pursuit of the re- 
volving lump, used to tie himself into regular knots 
round the bottle. Fits of the most ludicrous melan- 
choly would alternate with these spasms of furious 
speculation, and how the matter would have ended it 
is impossible to say. 

But the monkey got loose one ya and took the 
bottle with him; and it has always been a delight to 
me to think that whole forestfuls of monkeys have 
by this time puzzled themselves into fits over the 
great Problem of Bottled Sugar. 


TOO MUCH STARCH. 


A traveller in Cuba, after a vivid picture of the 
plague of fleas to which she was subjected, goes on 
to speak of one of her smaller tribulations. 


The operations of the toilet are sometimes still 
further retarded by the necessity of rubbing the 
starch out of any articles needed from the last week’s 
wash. 

I have not yet succeeded in convincing Paula, the 
laundress, that when I say “No starch,” I mean pre- 
cisely that, andam prepared for no compromise what- 
soever. The Cuban practice is to starch all garments, 
without exception, to the utmost degree of stiffness. 
How they manage to wear them, I cannot imagine. 
The sensations of a foreigner are best described by a 
certain Herr Wagner that I met in Havana. 

“The first time that I sat down in a clean shirt from 
a Cuban laundry,” said he, “I thought I must have 
landed on a pile of broken crockery. And when it 
became necessary to put on a Cubanized night-shirt, 
I sat up till two o’clock in the morning, trying to rub 
the scratch and the crackle out of it. As for pocket- 
handkerchiefs, you might as well use sand-paper!” 


— +r OC 
VANILLA. 


Probably few readers of the COMPANION know to 
what extent vanilla is used for flavoring puddings, 
ice-cream and other articles of food in this country. 


Pure, wholesome vanilla is made from the vanilla 
bean, and it is estimated that more than twenty mil- 
lions of vanilla beans are used every year for flavor- 
ing purposes, and its use is ——— increasing. 

This quantity would flavor material enough for at 
least one hundred millions of people, and probably 
the average number of people in the United States 
who partobe of food flavored with vanilla every day 
is not less than twenty thousand. 

+o 

“I SUPPOSE you will give your children an aca- 
demic education?” said a gentleman to a pompous 
ignoramus who had been boasting of his own accom- 
plishments. 

“Yes, sir,’ was the prompt reply, ‘‘of course I will. 





he only exclusive Dress Silk House on this continent, 
You will find our Silks more beautiful, more dura- 
ble, and much lower in price, than can be found in any 
General Dry Goods House. Send 4 2-ct. stamps for sam- 
ples, stating kind you most desire, and the stamps will 
2 returned with first order. Please mention this paper. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS, 69 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


~HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 

The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
the world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 

3 E50c., and #1. Ask your Druggist 
for it and keep in readiness. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 25c. 
German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions. 
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_A TWO CENT STAMP | 


Sent with your full address to A.V. H. CARPENTER, Gen’! | 








THE BEST SCYTHE, OIL AND WATER 
STONES IN THE WORLD. 
To show the merits of our goods, we will send samples 
at prices to cover cost:— 
12 Scythe Stones, best grits, ‘ — $1.00 
8 Oiland Water Stones, ass’d for general use,1,00 
36 Scythe, Oil, Water, Kitchen and 
able Hones, . ° . . . 5.00 
50 Ditto, including Arkansas, Imported, 
Turkey and Razor Hones, ° . Py 10.00 
We shall send choice stones from different quarries, 
both foreign and domestic, suitable for Farmers’, Me- 
chanics’ and general use, worth many times their cost, 
AGENTS can do a profitable business selling. 


EN ; 
Oernee= 
Ott STONE. } 
Price-List_ sent to Dealers. When you buy 
WHETSTONES, inquire for PIKE’s brands, and 
take no other, for they have been established since 1823, 
and make the best. 














ESTABLISHED 1728. 
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If your Grocer does not keep it, send for sample to 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO., 


Importers and Wholesale Grocers, 
NEW YORK. 











Publishers Youth’s Companion. 


Briggs’s Patent Transfer Patterns. 
A WONDERFUL OFFER! 


Briggs’s Patent Transfer Patterns are well-known 
to our subscribers, yet Mr. Briggs is anxious to have them 
better known and more extensively used. 

To accomplish this purpose, he has designed and made for 


"100 Large Original Briggs’s Transfer Patterns, 


which would sell singly at his catalogue price for $5.00, 
but which he will allow ws to sell to our subscribers for 


ONLY $1.00. 


Every lady interested in Art Embroidery will want these Patterns. Order at once. 
These Patterns can be transferred to Plush, Felts, Linen, Cotton, etc., by using a warm flat-iron. 


ONE HUNDRED PATTERNS sent to any address, postpaid, $1.00. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 














That’s the kind of an education I got, and if it takes 
every shilling of my fortune, my boys and girls shall 
be macadamized as their father was.” 





-Aspecially:for-hildnen: 
The best for the Complexion. . . “A balm for the Skin.” 
| The most economical; it wears to thinness of a wafer, 




















For the Companion. 


WHAT THE CROCUS SAID. 


Month after month, and day by day, 
Beneath sweet mother earth I lay, 

And slept and woke, and slept again, 
Lulled by the whispering winds and rain. 


t times, within my shrouded bed, 

felt the restless, hurrying tread 
Of human steps, and caught the beat 
Of human hearts above the feet. 


I kept so still within my place, 

That though I did not see a face, 

I heard each breath that passed my way, 
And knew what every heart did say 
I knew their hopes, I knew their fears, 
1 heard their laughter and their tears, 
But over all L heard a’plaint, 

Now lifted high, now falling faint; 


A ’plaint of doubt, and doubting dread, 
A questioning, hungry ery, that ~ ‘aioeee 
From heart to heart, until I heard, 
Sometimes, no other sound or word. 


And all the while the rootlets grew 
About my bed—from old and new, 

1 felt the quickening pulse and breath, 
The throes of life that conquered death. 





I knew that when the months came round 

My leaves would break the sheltering ground, 
Would leap like light from out the earth 

In all the glory of new birth. 


I knew that thus from life to death, 

From death to life, this living breath 

Of bud and bloom, of leaf and flower, 

Eternal sprang from hour to hour. 

Yet while thus sentient in my shroud, 

Above me, moving in a cloud, 

These restless hearts cried in the bright 

And high noonday, “God, give us light!” 
NORA PERRY. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BETTER PART. 


“To be worthy of love is even a better thing 
than to receive it, and this is not the end.” This 
sentence was the last one of a letter from a woman 
of fifty-five, who knew what she was saying. The 
keenest joys of life had never come to her. She 
had struggled with fate, almost ever since she 
was a child, for a livelihood for herself and a 
dependent relative —struggles scantily rewarded 
by any thanks or tenderness even from her who 
had shared their fruit. 

She had written much, and always purely, but 
she had never been able to catch the passing 
fancy, — never made a ‘‘hit,” —-and had received 
but small returns for her labors,—small returns 
in that which procures food and clothing and com- 
forts for the body. 

Not for her those shining successes which lift 
an author above want, and put him in a position 
to do his best work. Bits of verse,—the humble 


daisies of the poetic garden, — stories good rather 


than great,—these were her contributions to lit- 
erature, likely to die as soon as their author, 


leaving not a single immortelle to blossom on her 


grave. 

No deep, dear human love had ever blessed her. 
Early orphaned, she had no husband, or brother, 
or father, to make a home for her, and she had 
never earned enough to make one for herself. She 
had longed, with all her woman’s heart, for love 
and fame and home, and not one of her longings 
had been fulfilled. 


Judged by the stardard of this world, her life 
had been a failure, and she recognized that, and 
spoke of it in the letter from which we have 
quoted. But she would not so judge herself. If 
she had not gained all that she sought, she had 


gained the best part of it. 
“I might be discontented, 


them. 


“And if I have not been loved, at least I have 
tried not to be unworthy of being so; and, after 
all, to be worthy of love is even a better thing 


than to receive it, and this is not the end.” 
No, this is not the end. 


and we barter future glory for present gain. 
gain the whole world and lose one’s own soul, 
were to sell life itself for a child’s toy. 


How brief all those things are for which most 
To-day we are here. We concern 
ourselves about the fit of a gown, the success of a 
railroad. To-morrow the white shroud clothes 
us, and other men, not we, ride on the railways 


of us strive! 


we have built. 


All the kingdoms of the world, and the glory 
of them—what are they when we look down from 


the mountain-top ? 


If God be for us, who, then, can prevail against 
us? And if the thing for which we strive with our 
whole souls might be not earthly riches or great- 
ness, or even to be happy and beloved, but only to 
do God’s will, to make our souls fit temples for 
His Spirit, then can there come to us no failure, 
since God Himself is on our side, and must pre- 


vail. 


So we, if we are God’s children and His sol- 
diers, can bear what the world calls defeat—and 


she wrote, “if I 
stopped to think of the difference between my 
wishes and my havings; but if I have not pros- 
pered, at least I have been fed; and if I have 
not been famous, at least I have striven to do 
good and not harm, and some humble souls have 
thanked me for the help my words have given 


The only real over- 
throw of life is when sense triumphs over soul, 
To 
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|look upward and onward to the coming glory, 
when the past will be as a dream to one who 
awakes, and on the whole joy of the eternal 
“Now” our glad souls may enter. 





HONOR’S GRIP. 


The wise educator early places the young where 
they shall feel the restraining grip of honor. Fifteen 
| or twenty years ago the Secretary of the Navy ex- 
| tended one year the practice-cruise of the naval 
| cadets to the coast of France. He also ordered that 


| on the arrival of the ship at Cherbourg, the ‘mid- 
| dies” should be permitted to visit Paris. The com- 
| mandant of the Naval Academy at Annapolis disap- 
| proved of the visit, as he feared the young gentlemen 
| would get into mischief, and spend their money fool- 
ishly. The youngsters put themselves on their 
honor, that they might prove to their commander the 
groundlessness of his fears. 


On the arrival of the practice-ship at the French 
-| naval port, they despatched three of their number to 
Paris, to make arrangements for the visit of one 
hundred and twenty-nine young Americans. 

The voyage had been a stormy one, and for the last 
eight days scarcely anything had been cooked, owing 
to the tremendous seas. The appetites of these vig- 
orous young fellows who were sent ahead were 
therefore keen. At each of the three stations on the 
railway where refreshments could be purchased, the 
cadets astonished the guards and porters by ordering 
three chickens, with bread and grapes. 

The Frencl *s astoni nt was increased 
when they heard an order given at each station to 
provide one hundred and twenty-six chickens for 
| their fellows who were to come the next day. 

“Three hundred and ee ae chickens, with 
bread and grapes at discretion! rat na em these 
Americans have!’’ exclaimed the delighted restau- 
rant-keepers. ‘ 

But they were more astonished that not a bottle of 
wine was ordered. The youngsters were on their 
honor, and as drinking and smoking were nst 
regulations, not one of them drank a glass of wine 
or smoked a cigar while in Paris. 

They visited the tomb of Napoleon at the Invalides, 
where they arrived just before the gates were opened. 
Standing at the entrance, as on dress parade, when 
the gates swung open, they fell into ranks and stepped 
off as if marching in review. The delighted sentries 
presented arms, and an official, who saw their en- 
trance, ordered rooms not open to ordinary visitors 
to be shown to “the military gentlemen.” 

While crossing the court, they met an old, hob- 
bling, mutilated veteran. Instantly the boys halted, 
wheeled to a “front face,” and lifted their caps as 
he passed before them. 

‘Each one has the air of a prince,” said the officer 
who guided them. 

When the middies left Paris, the Mayor wrote to 
their commander, Captain Hudson, that, on hearing 
of their proposed visit, he had detailed an extra force 
of police to watch the young officers. He had, how- 
ever, great pleasure in reporting that not one instance 
of disturbance or infraction of the laws had occurred. 

The young Americans made a most favorable im- 
pression on the citizens of Paris, showing that they 

rad acted on Burns’s advice: 








“But where ye feel your honor 


ri 
Let that aye be your border.” * 





ANCIENT MAIL SERVICE. 


It has been declared that all romance passed out of 
the mail service with the old posting days. This may 
be true, but it is also a fact that sufficient interest is 
to be found in the infancy of letter-writing for the 
satisfaction of the curious. The ancients had no con- 
venient postal arrangements, a fact easily accounted 
for by the poverty of their writing materials, as 
neither the waxen tablets used by pupils under tui- 
tion, nor the leaden plates upon which the pilgrims 
wrote questions, when they consulted the oracle of 
Dodona, were of a suitable shape for transportation. 


The first step toward portable writing materials lay 
in the adoption of the papyrus, but for a long time 
after that, mankind seemed little inclined toward an 
oe of written thought. 

The real origin of letter-writing was in Egypt, and 
the two forms of letters first in use were an open 
sheet and a closed roll. The two most progressive 
States of antiquity, however, the Persian and Ro- 
man Empires, were the first to oenes systematizin 
the mail service. Rome probably followed the lea 
of Persia in the matter, and the origin of the cursus 
publicus, or public post system, is traced back to the 
time of Augustus. 

According to this arrangement, a system of com- 
munication, which was rapid for those days, was 
effected between all parts of the empire. 

Between one mansio, or station, to another was a 
day’s journey, and at each of these points forty mules 
were at all times kept standing in readiness for travel. 
The “mutations,” which were between the mansiones, 
were intended simply for the exchange of horses, 
and not as shelter for travellers, and here also twenty 
animals were always waiting. 

During the Middle Ages, no general postal com- 
munication was preserved, as letter-writing had quite 
fallen into disuse. Only the monks still practised it, 
and the monasteries and universities became the 
only postal stations of the time. 

f course, no convenient postal arrangement could 
exist without reference to some central department, 
or office, and consequently none was successfully 
attempted as long as the empires of the Middle Ages 
consisted merely of independent States held together 
by a loose feudal system. 

France first — soe a uniform postal system, 
which under Louis XV. reached quite a respectable 
condition. Still, the postage was extravagantly high, 
and the secrecy of a correspondence was so little 
respected that people did not take the trouble to seal 
their letters, but merely fastened them together with 
needles. Richelieu’s maxim was well-known, and 
also the coolness with which he acted upon it: 
“Sire, if one wishes to know what there is in a letter, 
eh bien, one must open it and read!” 

In modern times all the appliances of science have 
been pressed into the service of expediting the mails. 
There are still peculiar methods oF transit. In Brit- 
ish India, the velocipede is the vehicle of the carrier; 
the camel bears the mail through the desert, and the 
reindeer effects communication among the frozen 
regions of the North. 





TRICKS OF A COON. 


Most animals seem capable of proving responsive 
to petting, though some may become embarrassing 
associates on close acquaintance. A Southern man 
who had a pet coon tells, in the Atlanta Constitution, 
some entertaining tales of that animal. He says: 


Once I carried the coon with me to a quilting at a 
place where there was a swarm of bees. You know 
a coon loves honey better than anything. The quilt- 
ing was proceeding nicely—all the women folks sit- 
ting around plying their needles—when in dashed the 
coon, literally covered with bees. He rushed under 
the quilt, strewing the mad insects. 

I tell you the quilting moved, and the chairs flew, 
and the dresses flapped, and such a dancing was never 
seen before. Pet coons were not worth much in that 
market afterward. 

One day Frank and I went down in the pasture, 
just behind the house-lot, and the coon came along, 





too. In the pasture we decided to take a ride upon a 
gentle horse that was grazing there. 

We got the horse by the mane and led him up to a 
stump, and I got upon his back. Frank mounted be- 
hind me. Then the coon bounced L on the stum 
and wanted to ride, too, so I reached down and too 
him in my lap. No sooner had the horse started off 
than the coon, fearful of falling, stuck all his claws 
into the horse’s withers, and the fun began. The 
horse went running and kicking. 

Frank soon hit the ground and left myself and the 
coon = on for dear life. I stuck on till we 
reached the lot-fence, and there, as the horse mounted 
high and went over, I eame down across the rails and 
left the coon master of the situation. 

Father heard the racket, and soon the whole plan- 
tation was trying to catch the horse to relieve it of 
its rider. That was the last of that coon. He got 
killed and I got whipped, and I’ve never wanted a pet 
coon since. 
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For the Companion. 


THE NIGHT IS MOTHER OF THE DAY. 


I love the dark, the solemn night, 
That reigns in beauty grand and cold; 
I love to watch, upon the height, 
The stars that dawn like worlds of gold; 
They haunt the skies in shining hosts, 
From west to east, from south to north, 
As proud as suns, as hushed as ghosts, 
I see them wheeling grandly forth. 
I love the splendor-smiling morn 
That turns to gold the eastern gray; 
I love the dazzling day, new-born— 
But night is mother of the day! 


O death, majestic as the night! 
The soul looks through its prison bars 
And sees upon thy darkened height 
Eternal worlds wheel forth like stars; 
There is no darkness that can hide 
The immortality of man. 
By night the stars are glorified, 
And so is life by death’s dark plan, 
Beyond the fleeting hour of gloom 
Life holds its everlasting sway, 
And all our hopes burst into bloom, 
For night is mother of the day! 


ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 
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SATIRICAL REPARTEE. 


As iron sharpeneth iron, so a sharp tongue irritat- 
eth the wit’s friends. Though many laugh at other 





people’s expense, no one willingly serves as a butt. | 


We fight shy of a man or woman ready in repartee, 
for the most courteous retort is seldom free from 
satire. Even in vindicating himself, the wit seldom 
refrains from censuring others. An ancient sage, 
who lived when it was common to erect statues to 
obscure persons, being condoled with that no such 
honor had been conferred upon him, replied with wit, 
but also with satire: ‘I prefer to hear it asked why 
I have no statue, rather than why I had one.” 


The satire is sometimes deserved. A French maid 
of honor, at the Court of Louis XIII., asked a cer- 
tain marshal to marry her. 

**You are the silliest man at Court,” said she, on 
his refusal. 

“Excuse me,” was the witty but bitter reply, “I 
think I have just proved the contrary.” 

A celebrated French artist, in the days of Louis 
XIII., disliked painting the portraits of the ladies at 
the Court. If he represented them as they were, 
they accused him of not producing a good likeness; 
and if he Byes -- them, then the critics asserted the 

b of a rese 

A countess, whose handsome features were disfig- 
ured by the application of rouge, persuaded the 
artist, mucn against his will, to paint her portrait. 

“Monsieur,” said she, petulantly, after two or 
three sittings, ‘“‘your colors are not brilliant enough 
for my complexion. Where did you buy them?” 

“Madame,” answered the artist, *‘I think they came 
from the same shop where you buy your own.” 

A would-be wit of Paris, with more assurance than 
brains, offered to introduce a young nobleman of 
the —— to a lady of high rank. 

“Allow me, madame,” said he, ‘‘to present to ~ 
the Marquis de Tierceville, who is not such a fool as 
he looks.” 

“Madame,” replied the Marquis, “that 
the difference between my friend and me. 

A countryman, walking through a city street in 
which there were many brokers’ offices, was surprised 
at the absence of merchandise in the windows. 

‘Monsieur, what do you sell?” he asked, stepping 
into an office. 

‘Asses’ heads,” answered the broker, snappishly. 

“Monsieur must be — a large trade,’ —— 
the peasant, laughing heartily, ‘‘for I see that he has 
but one left.”’ 

Slovens should be made to feel that neither their 
position nor their brains justify their disagreeable 
eccentricity. Mahony, the Irish wit, known as ‘‘Fa- 
ther Prout,” once called on a literary lady, whom he 
found conversing with a gentleman whose manners 
indicated his familiarity with good society, but whose 
apparel betrayed his slovenliness. 

“Did you not notice his well-bred ease and courtly 
tone?” asked the lady of Mahony, after the gentle- 
man had left the room. 

“Yes,” — the cynical wit; “your friend can 
well afford to put some polish in his manner, for he 
keeps none for his boots.” 
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NOT A BURGLAR. 


The following, laughable incident occurred, not 
many years ago, in one of the rural towns of Maine. 
A certain gentleman, who is a little nervous at night, 
dreading burglars, and who has his doors and windows 
double-locked and his revolver handy, was aroused at 
that hour of night “when graveyards yawn and 
ghosts troop forth,” by hearing something scraping 
up over the clapboards near the front door, which 
sounded like some one trying to break an entrance 
with a large blunt stick. 


A few moments of breathless silence ensued, when 
thump, thump, thump, again went the club. 

“What’s that noise?” asked Mrs. Berry, awakened 
from a sound sleep. 

“I don’t know; keep still,’ replied Mr. Berry, in a 
whisper. 

Silence for a few moments and then thump, thump, 
thumpty-thump on the door. 

“You'd better go and see who is there,” whispered 
Mrs. Berry, nervously. 

Her husband made no reply, but raised up on his 
elbow and listened. 

Thump, thump again, and Mr. Berry sprang out of 
bed, seized his revolver from a drawer near at hand, 
locked the sleeping-room door, fastened the window 
more securely and called out, ‘‘Who is there?” 

Thump, thump came the reply. 

By this time Mrs. Berry had thrown on a wrap and 
unlocked the door, and Mr. Berry, cocking his re- 
volver, cautiously peered out again and called, ““Who’s 
there?” 

The girl, who had been aroused up stairs, was ae 
coming down to see what the matter was, and might 
have been shot just as she was in the act of opening 
the hall-door by the excited Mr. Berry; but at this 
juncture, thump, thump, bang, crash! and in came 
one of the large panes of glass in the bay-window. 
near the door. 

The girl screamed, Mr. Berry jumped back, caught 
his foot in the rug, and fell. In falling, his finger 
tightened on the trigger of the revolver and sent a 
ball into the ceiling. The girl, hearing the report and 





is precisely 








seeing Mr. Berry’s heels go up, supposed him to be 
shot, and Ph enns BA “Murder! — 





Mrs. Berry, forgetting the real danger for a moment 
in her excitement, ran into the parlor where the glass 
had been broken, where, to her surprise, she saw a 
huge ox looking in through the broken glass. He had 
one of the usual long pole appliances fastened about 
his neck to keep him from jumping fences, and as he 
fed by the side of the house, the pole would hit the 
house, and when he heard Mr. Berry shout, he threw 
up his head and punched the pole through the glass. 
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CARING FOR A SICK DOG, 


All our race are alike human, but not alike humane. 
Measured by this quality, the poorest and humblest 
may rank high—by the nobility of a good deed. 
“Kind hearts are more than coronets.” We find this 
pleasant little story in the Philadelphia Press : 


In Bennett Street, a narrow alleyway running 
through from Seventh to Eighth Streets, below 
Chestnut, there stands against the back wall of one 
of the Chestnut Street stores a box, over which 
hangs a tattered American flag, and in which, on a 
soft bed of excelsior, lies a poor little “‘yaller” dog, 
aor cage wounded, both his forelegs having been 

roken by being run over by a watering-cart at 
Eighth and Chestnut Streets. 

The poor little animal was not without friends in 
his misfortune, however. There is pervading the 
neighborhood of Eighth and Chestnut Streets a gang 
of young newsboys and bootblacks, who are not the 
cleanest or always the most orderly of God’s creat- 
ures, but that there is a large-sized spark of good in 
the breasts of most of the gamins is shown by their 
treatment of the poor, mutilated animal. As one of 
them related the circumstance : 

“Yes, we saw the poor little whelp git run over, 
and the man what owned him was in a wagon, and 
druv right off ’thout waitin’ to see what was the 
matter. Then us fellers picked him up, and got a 
box and fixed it so’s he could lay easy, and then we 
all chucked in and got a horse doctor to fix his leg.” 

**How much did you have to pay the doctor?” 

“Well, he done it for us cheap, ’cause we hadn’t 
much cash. He only charged us a quarter. He said 
it’d be one dollar for anybody else.” 

“How is the dog coming on now?” 

“Oh, well! He kin most walk. We all chucks in 
and gits him a little milk every day, and a lot o’ 
meat, and he knows us all, and I guess he’ll be all 
right now pretty soon. I don’t know who he’ll be- 
long to when he gits well, but I know if I had my 
legs broke, I’d like somebody to take care o’ me like 
we took care o’ that dog.” 

Coming from a little fellow accustomed to hard 
fare and rough usage, that last expression probably 
tells the whole story—as Garrick’s well-known line 
puts it,— 


“A fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind.” 
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NATURAL SURLINESS. 


Street-cars sometimes prove themselves to be ex- 
cellent indicators of character. People are constantly 
to be found who do not think it necessary to don 
their company manners for a trip down town, and 
who succumb ignominiously to all the petty annoy- 
ances which befall them. Says a Western paper: 


A well-dressed woman and little girl boarded a car 
a few evenings ago, and were com » owing to 
the seats being occupied, to stand in the aisle near 
the stove. In a moment the woman’s dress began 
smoking, and a gentleman passenger, being the first 
to notice it, politely remarked to her, “Madam, your 
dress is sore a 

She coolly pulled the garment from the stove, and, 
instead of thanking the gentleman, replied, with a 
sneer and loudly enough to be heard by all in the car, 
that the dress belonged to her, and was paid for. 

The ema phe face colored, and he looked as 
though he would give at least three dollars to be rid- 
ing with the driver just at that time. 

nm avery cold day a man hurriedly entered a car, 
seated himself directly opposite the stove, placed his 
feet on the fender, took a newspaper from his pocket, 
and was soon apparently oblivious to surroundings. 
Directly his rubbers began to smoke, and in a mo- 
ment more the very disagreeable odor of scorching 
rubber rvaded every nook and corner of the car, 
and finally a fellow-passenger interrupted the reader 
with, ‘My friend, you’re burning your rubbers.” 

Without glancing from the paper, and slowly drag- 
ging his feet up closer to his seat, the reply came, in 
a snarling tone, ‘Those rubbers belong to me.” 

He was right; but he unfortunately omitted a con- 
sideration of the fact that the air in the car, which 
he had contaminated, did not belong to him. 








SPANISH ENGLISH. 


How fortunate it is that men find so much amuse- 
ment in the blunders of other people! How com- 
forting to reflect that in this way, if no other, we 
have all been of some service to our fellow-men! Who 
of us can estimate the number of smiles of which he 
has been the unconscious author? 


“A certain young Cuban whom I meet occasion- 
ally,” says a traveller, ‘anxious to display his knowl- 
edge of my native language, often assails me with 
idioms far more puzzling than any Spanish. He once 
informed me that at a house across the way they 
‘swallowed boarders !’ 

* ‘Swallow what ? said I, utterly at a loss. 

‘* ‘Boarders — boar-ders —how you call? — hues- 


pedes 

Oh,’ said I, enlightened by the Spanish word, 
‘you mean that they take boarders?’ 

* *Si, sefiora. No is “take,” and “swallow” the 
same? I take medicine, and I swallow it, too, no 
don’t 1?’ 

“Furthermore, my young Cuban avowed that when 
he was in the United States, he ‘did not call on the 
————- Church, but on the Methodist!’ It was 
with some difficulty that I repressed my inclination 
to ask if the Methodist Church was inclined to be 
sociable, and returned the call. He added that he 
had told his American landlady that he would gladly 
take his old room on his return, ‘if it was not busy ;’ 
and shortly afterward apologized for a ‘mistake’ (that 
is to say, a stain) upon his otherwise immaculately 
white linen coat.” 


——- +0 
BAD BOOKS. 


“Some books are to be tasted,” says Lord Bacon, 
“others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested.” He might have added—“and some 
are to be avoided.” Coleridge was a great reader; 
from his own experience he utters this warning 
against reading bad and inferior books: 


Never, under any circumstances, read a bad book; 
and never spend a serious hour in reading a second- 
rate book. No words can overstate the mischief of 
bad reading. 

bad book will often haunt a man his whole life 
long. It is often remembered when much that is bet- 
ter is forgotten; it intrudes itself at the most solemn 
moments, and contaminates the best feelings and 
emotions. Reading trashy, second-rate books is a 
grievous waste of time, also. 

In the first place, there are a great many more first- 
rate books than ever you can master; and, in the 
second place, you cannot read an inferior book with- 
out giving up an opportunity of reading a good one. 

Books, remember, are friends; books affect charac- 
ter; and you can as little neglect your duty in —— 
of this as you can safely neglect any other moral duty 
that is cast upon you. 
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For the Companion. 
“WHAT'S IN A NAME?” 


Rose is pale as January ; 
Kitty Snow is bright 


four-footed helpers, with their noses close to the 
snow, would hunt for their buried charge, and as 
soon as they sniffed a sheep or lamb, mark the 
spot by quickly digging a hole with their sharp- 
clawed feet. 

Then only stopping to shake off the snow in 
clouds from their shaggy backs, off they would 
go again, until perhaps twenty of these marked 
graves were ready for the diggers. 

When they were found, it was comparatively 
easy work for the men with their light wooden 
spades, and the shepherds with their crooks, to 
get out the ewes and lambs, for being a spring 
snow, it hadn’t frozen much; and though some of 








and when itis warm they take the lamb, and, hold- 
ing it between their knees, open its mouth with | 
their fore-finger, and let the milk run in a little | 
stream from their mouth down the lamb’s throat. 
Then they wrap up two or three of them’ in their | 
long, warm Scotch plaids, and carry them down | 
the mountains to the nearest folds, or sheds, their | 
mothers following in the tracks of the shepherds, | 
and comforting their babies by telling them in | 
‘“‘Ba-a-a’”’ fashion not to be frightened, for they | 
are close by. | 


| 


The faithful collies, in the meantime, were col- | 
lecting together the sheep that had been dug out, 
and when the feeble ones had been cared for, gen- 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
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as June; 
Lily is a darkey; Mary 
Carrol cannot sing a 
tune; 
Gower Cross is gay and 
merry ; 

Solomon King is far 
from wise; 
Madame Grace is awk- 
ward, very; 

Polly Sharpe hath 
pleasant eyes; 


Elder White is black 
and shining; 
Mrs. Black is light and 
fair ; 
Samson Strong is weak 
and pining; 
Mistress Joy is full of 
care. 
Though our names be 
fine or funny, 
They can never make 
our fame; 
Loyal, loving, brave and 
sunny 


Wecan be. “What's 
in a name?” 


ANNA BOYNTON. 
——_+o-—_——_- 


For the Companion. 


A SPRING SNOW- 
STORM. 


I remember a snow- 
storm that came on 
the 10th of May, when 
we lived on the Welsh 
mountains. 

We had celebrated 
our ‘May-day” in 
lovely weather; had 
watched the grass 
springing thickly in 
the dingles and shel- 
tered nooks on the 
mountains; had heard 
the bleating of the 
lambs, the call of the 
grouse and partridge, 
and the shrill cry of 
the ‘‘Pee-Wit” in the 
marshy lands, and had 
gladly bade old winter 
“good-by.” 

But when we opened 
our eyes on the tenth 
day of this spring 
month, why, it looked 
like January! 

A drifting snow- 
storm was piling up 
the snow round our 
barn and cattle-sheds. 
The stone walls that 
divided the large 
sheep-tracts on the 
mountains were all 
hidden. 

Our first thought 
was for our splendid 
flock of six thousand 
sheep, that had been 
brought from the 
Cheviot hills in Scot- 
land the autumn be- 
fore—each thousand 
with its own shepherd. 

What would become 
of the soft-fleeced lit- 
tle lambs that had 
been added to the flock 
in such numbers the 
past few weeks ? 

The shepherds, with 
their faithful dogs, 
had been busy all 
night; but when day- 
light came, every man 
and boy on the place 
had to turn out to help 
them. And when at 
noon it stopped snowing, we girls saddled our po- 
nies ourselves, and started for the ‘‘Sheep-walk.” 

Our sturdy little ponies, floundering through 
the snow, up-hill and down, seemed as anxious as 
we were to get to the flock, and look on, if we 
couldn’t help. 

And there, at the foot of the ‘‘Gelty” and our 
grand old ‘*Van Gyherich,”’ we found the shep- 
herds, and everybody else, as busy as bees. 

But it was the intelligent collies that found the 
buried sheep and lambs. 

As fast as the men could dig them out, these 






































What do you think | saw, 
All bundied up in fur, 


shone, 


What do you think | saw 
Out in the fields at play? 


mother’s side, 





The grass 











them were found under drifts four or five feet 
deep, yet in their snow-caves, with their mothers’ 
fleece and breath to keep them warm, the stronger 
of the lambs came out fresh and well. 

But the youngest and weakest were wet and 
chilled, and looked miserable enough; were too 
weak to stand, and needed the care of their kind 
and watchful shepherds. 

The shepherds at such times carry a stone bottle 
of milk, slung over their shoulders with a strap, 
which they warm for the little creatures before 





Swinging at ease on a willow spray ? 

Nine little pussies, plump and gray; 

But | could not find a sign of a claw, ha 
Not even a tip of a velvet paw; re 
What do you think they were ? " 


4s 


What do you think | heard 

When | opened my window wide ? 

Tones so silvery, sweet and strong, 

Notes so flute-like, with trills so long— 
The little singer, in coat of blue, 
Sat on a bough— no 
With his dear little mate at his side. « § i 


And sang to itself in a quiet tone, 

Then ran away by itself to the mill; 

| followed its course to a spot on the hill, | 
Where a spring bubbled out of theridge. | 


Something woolly, and soft, 
Skipping and prancing in sheer delight; 
Two round eyes, that were opened wide, 
As it gambolied and frisked by its 


Yet it had not been in the world a day. 


Well, who do you think has come ? 

The birds have begun to sing, 

The willows to bud, and the lambs to play, 
The brook to sparkle, and dance and 
And the flowers to wake from their 


What is it that has come? 





they feed them, by filling their mouths with it, 





then away he flew, 


What do you think | found, 

As | walked to-day in the wood ? 

Something trailing around my feet, 

Filling the air with its fragrance sweet, 

Blossoms white, just tinted with pink; 

I stooped and plucked them. You’ve 
guessed, | think, 

The flowers ’mid which | stood. 


Something | saw and heard, 
As | stood to-day on the bridge; 
Something that rippled, and sparkled, and 


and white, 


to grow greener every day, { 


leap. 
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winter’s sleep; Wz LG 


Kate Lawrence. 
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CIIARADE. 


My jirst, when golden, 
fresh, and sweet, 
Is sought, both far 
and wide; 
It bringeth to the city 
street 
A breath of country 
side. 
From rudest make, to 
priceless worth, 
My second you will 


see. 
Without it one could 
scarcely take 
A breakfast, or a tea. 
When beauteous spring 
again appears, 
After cold winter’s 
reign, 
You'll tind my whole, in 
roads and fields, 


The gayest of her 
train. 
W. S. REED. 
2. 


PECULIAR DOUBLE 

DIAGONAL. 
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Cross.words. Per. 
taining to Socrates, the 
Grecian sage; hemp; a 
large town in England; 
a foreigner; oxidized; 
a workman employed in 
silk-throwing; to sur- 
prise. 

Diagonals. First, 
downward —the name 
of the first steamboat 
which crossed a certain 
body of water, starting 
on her voyage in May, 
1819. Second, upward, 
—the name of the body 
of water which the ves- 
sel crossed. 


3. 
ANAGRAMATICAL 
CHARADE. 


(The omissions are 
formed from omissions 
| in last line.) 





Fair Flora was loved 
by a wind from the 
ee 


’ 
And my jirst pertain- 
H eth to her. 
| My second names pas- 
} times which chil- 
| dren love best; 
And my third i3 a 
small governor. 
( My fourth is a city the 
French know * * **, 
\ Where my jirst and 
( second * * * ** 
And centuries now the 
tale may ** ** 
In rhyme orin stately 
prose. 
How a lady who lived 
in that far-off day, 
Taught the young to 
improve the hours. 
And still they observe, 
on the third of May, 
Her great ******** 
ek RKKEK *, 
8.8. D. 








Conundrums. 








tly drove the great flock down to the enclosures 
that lay round the head shepherd’s cottage, where 
they were driven, one by one, through the ‘‘count- 
ing” gi te, and, wonderful to say, with the excep- 
tion of a few poor little lambs that had died in 
the snow, they were all right. 

How glad we felt, as we gathered round our 
cheerful fireside that evening, to know that our 
beautiful ‘“‘Cheviots” were safe, and that the tired 
shepherds and dogs were resting after the long 
day’s labor that this May snow-storm had brought 
them! B. P. 





Why is a dilapidated 
house that has no mod. 
ern improvements like 
the letter P? It is in- 
complete and out of or- 
der. 

When is a colt older 
than its mother? When 
it is twice sold (twice ’s 
old). 

Why is a fawn like a 
winter strawberry? -it 
is a little deer (dear). 

What is the difference 
between Yale College 
and the mouse that you 
caught inatrap? One 
you found dead and the 
other somebody else 
founded. 

What is the most fa- 
mous chicken in the 
world? Mother Carey’s 
chicken. 

What letter will cause 
a mountain to talk? S$ 
will make a peak speak. 

To what country 
should we send angry 
people? To Ireland 
(ire-land). 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1st couplet, rosy; 2d, more, yore; 3d, Flora; 
4th, aroma, Roma; Sth, Wales; 6th, early; 7th, ray, 
May; 8th,ram; 9th, slay; 10th, same, flame; 11th, 
Ram, Sam; 12th, Maytlowers. 

2. ENHAM 
EDS EA 
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. May Day Dances—Queen o’ the May, 
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our books unless this is done. 
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and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
MALARIAL FEVER. 


Remittent fever is closely related to intermittent. 
Each depends on the same cause, and each is charac- 
terized by frequent subsidence of symptoms, followed 
by their renewal. The intermissions of the one, 
however, have a singular reguiarity, lasting, accord- 
ing to the type of the fever, one, two, or three days. 

The subsidence in remittent fevers is only for a 
few hours, — generally in the morning, — and is much 
less in degree, as well as in duration. Sometimes it 
is hardly perceptible. 

The symptoms of remittent fever are also more 
marked. The temperature reaches a higher point, a 
point at which, in severe cases, the blood is danger- 
ously, and often fatally, changed in its nature. It 
generally reaches its highest point within a few 
hours. Itis the fever which is so fatally malignant 
on the west coast of Africa, and prevails extensively 
in the jungles of India. Its fatality is greatest in hot 
climates, but its existence is not confined to the trop- 
ies, but is found in every malarial region. 

The natives of malarial regions are, in the main, 
liable only to intermittent fever; while persons from 
abroad are specially liable to remittent, but when 
they have recovered, are mostly secure against a sub- 
sequent attack. Those who have had intermittent 
fever are liable to it in depressing weather, or in a 
low condition of health, long after removal to non- 
malarious regions. The shorter and less marked are 
the remissions, the greater is the danger. 

Malarial means bad air. But chemical analysis 
reveals no difference between malarial and ordinary 
air. Within a few years, however, a microscopic 
organism has been discovered in malarial air, which 
seems to be the cause of the fever. It has been duly 
isolated, and when animals have been inoculated 
with it, they have exhibited all the characteristic 
symptoms of the disease. The organism is found in 
patients sick with malaria. 

Without doubt these germs — or whatever the poi- 
son—exist in soils rich in decomposed vegetable 
matter; but they depend for their development on 
the co-action of heat and moisture. Still, they are 
often carried by the wind to regions naturally wholly 
free from them — sometimes up into mountainous re- 
gions, and to regions having a sandy, sterile soil. 

The upturning of soil for cultivation, the digging 
of canals, the building of railroads, the obstruction 
of natural water-courses, are often followed by mala 
rial epidemics. 

The premonitory symptoms are nearly the same as 
in intermittent fever, but the cold stage is very much 
less, often only a slight feeling of chilliness. It is 
sometimes mistaken for typhoid fever, but the typhoid 
patient reaches a high temperature much more grad- 
ually than one who is afflicted with malaria. 


en 
CHIVALROUS. 


When a man or boy dons a big apron to help the 
tired wife or mother with the heavier work of the 
household, he may justly be regarded as more valiant 
than the knights of old, when they put on their armor 
to ride forth for the succor of distressed damsels. 
The world of chivalry stood ready to applaud them, 
while modern society is too ready to smile at the 
domestic knight. Says a ibl pondent of 
Farm and Home : 

My mother’s girls “were all boys,” and I, the 
youngest, was often called to help her with the house- 
work. I have lived to bless her for the instruction 
she gave me in that line, and I know my wife is of 
the same mind. 

I remember one day, when I was helping at the 
wash-tub, our pastor called, and took occasion to ridi- 
cule me for the work I was doing. 

He said, “‘I wouldn’t wash.” 

I was a boy, but my estimation of him fell several 
degrees at that time. 

I know a man who, when his wife was sick, and no 
help could be had, for love or money, took the whole 
care of the household as nurse, cook, washerwoman, 
and maid-of-all-work, for several weeks, unaided ex- 
cept for the daily visits of the physician, caring for 





corr 


| his wife as she went almost to the gates of death, 

| until at last a good nurse was obtained and the tired 

| husband was permitted to rest. 

| So, boys, don’t be ashamed to help your mother 
and sisters in the house if your help is needed. The 
knowledge you will get may serve you a good turn 
some day, and you can feel that you have done what 
you could to lighten the cares of a self-denying 
mother. 

| 


pied tnaae 
SLY. 


An Arctic voyager gives an amusing description of 
the Esquimau dogs which accompanied his party. 
One of them was named Dublin, another Snarley, and 
two others Port and Starboard, respectively,—one 
curling his tail to the right, the other to the left. 
We extract an account of one of Starboard’s charac- 
teristic performances, which illustrates once more 
the familiar truth that dogs have a good deal of 
human nature about them. 


One day the whole ship’s company were witness to 
the means he employed to steal a bone which Joe had 
given to one of the other dogs. This dog was rather 
small and somewhat timid, unless Dublin—her nat- 
ural protector—was there to take her part; but Star- 
board knew that if he tried to take the bone by force, 
ne would interfere in an unpleasant manner with a 
whip. 

So he went to her with a smiling face and a wag- 
ging tail, and, leaning against her, began to push her 
aside in the most friendly way possible. She, not 
quite understanding this manceuvre, let go the bone, 
and began snapping and growling in a very threaten- 
~~ manner. 

‘his was what Starboard had expected, apparently, 
for he instantly lay down on the treasure, and looked 
about in an unconscious and abstracted manner, as 
though nothing were farther from his thonghts than 
the bone. The other dog sniffed around a little, evi- 
dently not understanding the trick, and then walked 
away, growling in high dudgeon. 

Starboard then discovered, to his great astonish- 
ment, that he was lying on a bone, and proceeded to 
pick it with a hypocritical assumption of unconscious- 
ness that must have been extremely offensive to 
Snarley, who had been an interested spectator of the 
proceeding, and who expressed his contempt for such 
tricks by a growl. 


= jpn 
A BIG CROP. 


“The God who made New Hampshire” (to quote 
Emerson) can hardly have intended it for a farming 
country; and yet, while so much newspaper wit is 
expended upon the stony pastures of the Granite 
State, it is well to remember that a good many men 
have been raised upon them. 


A farmer living in New Hampshire was visited by 
a friend of his boyhood who had a fine wheat farm 
in California. The visitor eyed the scanty products 
of his friend’s farm with dismay, almost fearing that 
his visit of a few days would eat up the profits of the 
year. Finally, he demanded, sternly, “Jim, do you 
call this seven-by-nine patch of stone a farm?” 

*Y-e-a-8; thar’s my turnips!” 

“Turnips! They haint enough turnips thar ter 
feed a dyin’ lamb. And what’s that patch over thar?” 

“Pa’snips.” 

“Hump! Pa’snips! An’ this?” 

“Potatus”’ (laconically). 

“Neow, Jim, I’d jest like to have you tell me what 
your farm kin raise?” 

“You want ter know?” 

“Yes” .gory | 

“W-a-a-l, a this: I kin raise the biggest lot of 
dust on er windy day of any farm east or west. ’Side 
from that, ’taint much fur projuce!” 


SELECTING A HORSE. 


One of the vanities of some men, and a costly one, 
too, is an ambition to be thought a good judge of 
horse-flesh. Jockeys, taking advantage of this vanity, 
often turn the silly self-conceit to their own advan- 
tage. Mr. Gleason, ‘‘Professor of Horse-Training,” 
whose skill in subduing obdurate animals is extraor- 
dinary, gives good advice to buyers: 


He advises to never select « horse having long ears, 
lined inside with long, straight hair. 

Do not buy one that is narrow between the ears 
and between the eyes; or that has flat, round eyes, 
in sunken orbits, and nostrils short and thick; for he 
will certainly prove a beast of small intelligence, 
hard to tenth, neapable of remembering, and liable 
to be obstinate, just as stupid persons are. 

not buy the horse that is narrow at the top of 
the head; bulging between the eyes, and has a sunk- 
en, dish-like face between them; for he is sure to be 
vicious and treacherous. 

But take the horse that has short ears, with short, 
curly hair inside them; that is broad between the 
ears and eyes, with a regular, me face, and 
large, thin nostrils; for in him you will find an intel- 
ligent, spirited, yet willing servant and faithful friend, 
if treated rightly. 


~~—_—__—. 


SUFFICIENT. 


It is not always necessary to be known by name. 
An endearing home-phrase appeals so strongly to all 
hearts that the child known by it will not lack for 
friends. 

A steamboat was recently burned on the Mississippi, 
and a baby-boy, so young that he was unable to tell 
his name, was found floating down the river. He was 
a mile below the scene of the disaster, but he was 
still holding with a good grip to a stick of timber. 

A colored woman saw the little one and rescued 
him. Then she asked him what his name was. His 
only reply was, “‘“Mamma’s boy.” 

is mother was doubtless drowned, and nobody 
knows the little fellow’s name.— Golden Days. 


en 


TWO BOUQUETS. 


A little French girl, just learning to speak English, 
one day went to a neighbor’s house to beg for some 
flowers from the conservatory. 

“What kinds would you like?” asked the lady of 
the house. 

“Roses, please, madame.” 

“And how many? Your sister wants to wear them 
to a party?” 

“Yes,madame. Enough for two bouquets—one for 
her hair and one for her stomach !” 


—<~——__--———. 


HE REMEMBERED IT. 


“What!” said a teacher to a boy with a slow mem- 
ory, who had tried in vain to tell the name of the 
schoolmaster, “can’t you remember your teacher’s 
name?” 

“"N-no, sir.” 

“My name is Smith, blockhead!” 

“Yessir.” 


name? 





“Well, now, see if you can repeat it. What is my 


“Smith Blockhead, sir!” 





PROTECT. OUR BREAD. 


The machinery of the law cannot be put at work too speedily or too vigorously 


against the wholesale adulteration of the things we eat. 


pockets of the people demand protection. 


Both the health and the 


There is no article of food in general use more wickedly adulterated than the 


lower grades of baking powder. 


For raising bread, biscuit, or other food, only the very best and purest baking 
powder should be employed. The use of the ordinary cream of tartar, or of baking 
powders containing lime, alum and phosphates, carries deleterious ingredients into 
the food, to the prejudice of the life and health of the consumer. 

The sale of adulterated baking powders has been prohibited by statute in several 


localities. 


It will be in the interests of the public health when their sale is made a 


misdemeanor everywhere, and the penalties of the law are rigidly enforced. 

The ordinary baking powder contains either lime, which, introduced into the 
system in too free quantities, causes serious disorders of the kidneys; alum, a 
corrosive poison; or lime phosphates, which are condemned by physicians as 
deleterious in their effect when taken under certain physical conditions. The Royal 
is the only baking powder on the market that is free from lime, alum and phos- 


phates, and absolutely pure. 


The absolute purity of the Royal Baking Powder makes it pre-eminently the 


most useful and wholesome leavening agent known. 


Containing no lime, alum, 


phosphate or other impurity, it leaves no alkaline or other residuum in the food, 
and its use always insures pure, light and sweet bread, biscuit and cake, that are 
perfectly digestible and wholesome whether hot or cold, fresh or stale. Its leaven- 
ing power has been determined the highest whenever tested by official authority, 
and all chemists and writers on food hygiene commend it for its sterling qualities. 
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People Like 


To talk about their ailments. 
When a person has been cured 
of a long-standing complaint, it 
is impossible for him to keep 
silent on the subject. In this 
way, those who have been re- 
stored to health by the use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


have made its merits known 
far and near, until its reputa- 
tion has become world-wide. 


“For years I suffered intensely with 
Sick and Nervous Headaches. 
rents were similarly afflicted, and, as 
they had never been able to find a rem- 
edy I concluded that there was little 
hope of relief. 
gested the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 


My pa- 


A friend finally sug- 


took six bottles of this medicine and was cured. This was eighteen months ago, 
and I have not had a headache since.”— ALFRED D. Guerney, Bridgeport, Conn. 


“For the last ten years I have been seriously troubled with Scrofula. I 
finally determined to give Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a persevering trial, and am cured 
by its use. Iam sure it will remove all impurities from the blood, and consider it 
C. T. Jounson, Waubeek, lowa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


the greatest medical discovery of the age.”— 








The Putnam Horseshoe Nail. 


SAFETY. 


THE PUTNAM 
Hot-Forged and Hammer- 
Pointed Nails 


are forged separately, in 
precisely the same manner 
as an old fashioned hand- 
made nail. The iron used is 

pecially factured for 
these nails in Swéden, and 
combines strength, 
toughness and free- 
dom from flaws, thus 
producing a Pp nail 
which cannot split, sliver, 
or break in driving. 


These Nails are made in va- 
rious sizes to meet every re- 
quirement. 

The Putnam 
Turf and Trotting Nails. 








They are the onl 


| 


Government Standard Nails. 


For sale by all d 


Government Standard. 





SEVEN REASONS 
For Using the Putnam Nail. 


HOT-FORGED and HAMMER- 
POINTED nails made by machine. 

They are the STRONGEST and TOUGHEST NAIL 
made; consequently, you can use smaller size. 


by! fill the CREASING an@ NAIL-HOLE SOLID, 
so it is impossible to start the CLINCHES. 


They can be re-hammered 
point, so that every nail can 


They never SPLIT or SLIVER in driving. 
They hold the shoes on longer than any other. 


Lay are the BEST, consequently the CHEAPEST 
nails for the Farrier to use. 


be 


ers in Hor 


and not injure the 
used. 


DANCER. 


Nails made by the 
Cold-Rolled and Shearing 
Process 


will split, sliver, or break 
and leave fibres of iron in 
the hoof, producing lamina- 
tion, which results in perma- 
nent lameness, or in turning 
the point of the nail or 
slivers into the ball of the 
foot, causing Lockjaw 
and death. 


The following illustrations 
are of Nails made by this pro- 
cess taken from horses’ hoofs in 


Chicago, Il., 





Portland, Maine, 


Providence, R. I., 


_ 


St. Louis, Mo. 





| 





Samples sent free by mail. 


Mon? C 


Nails. 
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PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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MY YEAR IN A LOG-CABIN. 
By Wm. D. Howells. 


A Bit of Autobiography. 
I. 


In the fall of the year 1850 my fataer removed with 
his family from the city of D——, where we had been 
living, to a property on the Little Miami River, to 
take charge of a saw-mill and grist-mill, and superin- 
tend the never-accomplished transformation of the 
latter into a paper-mill. The property belonged to 
his brothers—physicians and druggists—who were to 
follow later, when they had disposed of their business 
in town. My father left a disastrous newspaper enter- 
prise behind him, when he came out to apply his 
mechanical taste and his knowledge 
of farming to the care of their place. 
Early in the century his parents had 
brought him to Ohio from Wales, 
and his boyhood was passed in the 
new country, where pioneer customs 
and traditions were still rife, and 
for him it was like renewing the 
wild romance of those days to take 
up once more the life in a log-cabin 
interrupted by forty years’ sojourn 
in matter-of fact dwellings of frame 
and brick. 

He had a passion fur nature as 
tender and genuine, and as deeply 
moralized as that of the English 
poets, by whom it had been nour- 
ished; and he had taught us children 
all that he felt for the woods and fields and open 
skies; all our walks had led into them and under 
them. It was the fond dream of his boys to realize 
the trials and privations which he had painted for 
them in such rosy hues, and even if the only clap- 
boarded dwelling on the property had not been occu- 
pied by the miller, we should have disdained it for 
the log-cabin in which we took up our home till we 
could build a new house. 

Our cabin stood close upon the road, but behind it 
broadened a corn-field of eighty acres. They still 
built log-cabins for dwellings in that region, thirty 
years ago, but ours must have been nearly half a 
century old when we went into it. It had been re- 
cently vacated by an old Virginian couple who had 
long occupied it, and we decided that it needed some 
repairs, to make it habitable even for a family inured 
to hardship by dauntless imaginations, and accus- 
tomed to retrospective discomforts of every kind. 

So, before we all came out to it, a deputation of 
adventurers put it in what rude order they could. 
They glazed the narrow windows, they relaid the 
rotten floor, they touched (too sketchily, as it after. 
ward appeared,) the broken roof, and they papered 
the walls of the ground-floor rooms. Perhaps it was 
my father’s love of literature which inspired him to 
choose netvspapers for this purpose; at any rate, he 
did so, and the effect, as I remember it, was not 
without its decorative qualities. 

He had used a barrel of papers bought at the near- 
est post-office, where they had been refused by the 
persons to whom they had been experimentally sent 
by the publisher, and the whole first page was taken 
up by a story, which broke off in the middle of asen- 
tence at the foot of the last column, and tantalized us 
forever with fruitless conjecture as to the fate of the 
hero and heroine. I really suppose that a cheap wall 
paper could have been got for the same money, though 
it might not have seemed so economical. 

Iam not sure that the use of the newspapers was 
not a tributary reminiscence of my father’s pioneer 
life; I cannot remember that it excited any comment 
in the neighbors, who were frank with their opinions 
of everything else we did. But it does not greatly 
matter; the newspapers hid the walls and the stains 
with which our old Virginian predecessor, who had 
the habit of chewing tobacco in bed, had ineffaceably 
streaked the plastering near the head of his couch. 

The cabin, rude as it was, was not without its 
sophistications, its concessions to the spirit of modern 
luxury. The logs it was built of had not been left 
rounded, as they grew, but had been squared in a 
saw-mill, and the crevices between them had not been 
chinked with moss, and daubed with clay, in the true 
pioneer fashion, but had been neatly plastered with 
mortar, and the chimney, instead of being a structure 
of clay-covered sticks, was solidly laid in courses of 
stone. 

Within, however, it was all that could be asked for 
by the most romantic of pioneering families. It was 
six feet wide and a yard deep, its cavernous maw 
would easily swallow a back-log eighteen inches 
through, and we piled in front the sticks of hickory 
cord-wood as high as we liked. We made perfect 
trial of it, when we came out to put the cabin in 
readiness for the family, and when the hickory had 
dropped into a mass of tinkling, snapping, bristling 
embers, we laid our rashers of bacon and our slices 
of steak upon them, and tasted with the appetite of 
tired youth the flavors of the camp and the wild- 
wood in the captured juices. 

I suppose it took a day or two to put the improve- 
ments which I have mentioned upon the cabin, but I 
am not certain. At night we laid our mattresses on 
the sweet, new oak plank of the floor, and slept hard 
—in every sense. Once I remember waking, and see- 
ing the man who was always the youngest of his boys 
sitting upright on his bed. 

‘“‘What are you doing?” I asked. 

“Oh, resting!” he answered; and that gave us one 
of the heaven-blessed laughs with which we could 
blow away almost any cloud of care or pain. 

II. 


In due time the whole family took up its abode in 


the cabin. The household furniture had been brought 
out and bestowed in its scanty space, the bookcase 
had been set up, and the unbound books packed in 
easily accessible barrels. 

There yet remained some of our possessions to fol- 
low, chief of which was the cow; for in those simple 
days people kept cows in town, and it fell to me to 
help my father drive her out to her future home. We 
got on famously, talking of the wayside things so 
beautiful in the beautiful autumnal day, well pan- 
oplied in the savage splendor of its painted leaves, 
and of the poems and histories so dear to the boy 
who limped barefooted by his father’s side, with his 


“leye on the cow, and his mind on Cervantes and 


Shakespeare, on— 
“The glory that was Greece. 
And the grandeur that was Rome.” 

But the cow was very slow—far slower than the 
|boy’s thoughts, and it had fallen night and was 
already thick dark when we had made the twelve 
miles, and stood under the white-limbed phantasmal 
sycamores beside the tail-race of the grist-mill, and 












questioned how we should get across with uur charge. 
We did not know how deep the water was, but we 
knew it was very cold, and we would rather not wade 
it. 

The only thing to do seemed to be for one of us to 
run up under those sycamores to the saw-mill, cross 
the head-race there, and come back to receive the 
cow on the other side of the tail-race. But the boy 








| sympathy. 


could not bring himself either to go or stay. I do not 
know just how it is with a boy’s world now, but at 
that time it was a very dangerous world. It was full 
of ghosts, for one thing, and it abounded in Indians 
on the war-path, and amateurs of kidnapping and 
murder of all sorts. 

The kind-hearted father urged, but he would not 
compel. You cannot well use force with a boy with 
whom you have been talking literature and philosophy 
for half aday. We could see the lights in the cabin 
cheerfully twinkling, and we shouted to those within, 
but no one heard us. We called and called in vain. 
Nothing but the cold rush of the tail-race, the dry 
rustle of the sycamore 
leaves, and the homesick 
lowing of the cow, replied. 

We determined to drive 
her across, and pursue her 
with sticks and stones 
through the darkness be- 
yond, and then run at the 
top of our speed to the saw- 
mill, and get back to take 
her in custody again. We 
carried out our part of the 
plan perfectly, but the cow 
had apparently not entered 
into it with intelligence or 


When we reached the tail- 
race again, she was nowhere 
to be found, and no appeals 
of Boss or Suky or Subose 
availed. She must have in- 
stantly turned again, and re- 
traced, in the darkness 
which seemed to have swal- 
lowed her up, the weary 
steps of the day, for she 
was found at her old home in town the next morn- 
ing. At any rate, she had abandoned the father to 
the conversation of his son, for the time being, and 
the son had nothing to say. 

Ill. 

I do not remember now just how it was that we 
came by the different ‘‘animals of the horse kind,” as 
my father humorously called them, which we housed 
in an old log-stable not far from our cabin. They 
must have been a temporary supply, until a team 
worthy our new, sky-blue wagon could be found. 

One of them was a colossal sorrel, inexorably hide- 
bound, whose barrel, as I believe the horse men call 
the body, showed every hoop upon it. He had a 
feeble, foolish whimper of a voice, and we nicknamed 
him baby. His companion was a dun mare, who had 
what my father at once called an italic foot, in recog- 
nition of the emphatic slant at which she carried it 
when upon her unwilling travels. 

Then there was a small, self-opinionated gray pony, 
which, I think, came from one of the saw-mill hands, 
| and which was of no service conjecturable after this 





lapse of time. We boys rode him barebacked, and 











he used to draw a buggy, which he finally ran away 
with. I suppose we found him useful in the repre- 
sentation of some of the Indian fights which we were 
always dramatizing, and I dare say he may have 
served our turn as an Arab charger, when the Moors 
of Granada made one of their sallies upon the camp 
of the Spaniards, and discharged their javelins into 
it; their javelins were the long, admirably straight 
and slender iron-weeds that grew by the river. This 
menagerie was constantly breaking bounds, and wan- 
dering off; and I believe that it was chiefly employed 
in hunting itself up, its different members taking 
turns in remaining in the pasture or stable, to be 
ridden after those that had strayed into the woods. 

The origin of a large and eloquent flock of geese is 
lost in an equal obscurity. I recall their possession 
simply as an accomplished fact, and I associate their 
desolate cries with the windy dark of rainy Novem- 
ber nights, so that they must, at least, have come 
into our hands after the horses. They were fenced 
into a clayey area next the cabin for safe-keeping, 
where, perpetually waddling about in a majestic dis- 
occupation, they patted the damp ground down to the 
hardness and smoothness of a brick-yard. Through- 
out the day they conversed tranquilly together, but by 
night they woke, goose after goose, to send forth a 
long clarion alarm, blending in a general concert at 
last, to assure one another of their safety. 

We must have intended to pluck them in the spring, 
but it never came to that. They stole their nests 
early in March, and entered upon the nurture of their 
young before we could prevent it, and it would then 
have been barbarous to pluck these mothers of fami- 
Hes. Some of their nests we found, notably one 
under the smoke-house, where the adventurous boy 
who discovered it was attacked in the dark by its 
owner, and bitten in the nose, to the natural gratifica- 
tion of those who had urged him to the enterprise. 
But he brought away some of the eggs, and we had 
them fried, and I know nothing that conveys a vivider 
idea of inexhaustible abundance than a fried goose- 
egg. 

Iv. 

The geese were not much profit—they had to be 
sold, finally, for little or nothing—but their soft and 
woolly goslings were a great pleasure to all the chil- 
dren, who were plunged in grief when the miller’s 
sow made a foray among them. 

This was a fierce and predatory animal that was in 
some sort a neighborhood terror. She made her lair 
in the reeds by the riverside, breaking out a perfect 
circle, which she kept against all comers, especially 
boys, till her young were born. Then she returned 
to her sty near the miller’s house, convenient to the 
young turkeys, chickens and goslings, leading forth 
her brood in a savage defiance which no one dared to 
front, except the miller, who did so with a shot-gun, at 
times, when her depredations became outrageous. 
Wherever she appeared, the children ran screaming, 
and the boldest boy was glad of the top rail of a fence. 

She was, in fact, a wild beast, but our own pigs 
were very social creatures. We had got some of 
them, I believe, from the old Virginians whom we 
had succeeded in the cabin, and these kept as far as 
they could the domestic habits in which that affection- 
ate couple had indulged them. They would willingly 
have shared our fireside with us, humble as it was, 
and being repelled, they took up their quarters on 
cold nights at the warm base of the chimney without, 
where we could hear them, as long as we kept awake, 
disputing the places next to the stones. 

All this was horrible to my mother, whose house- 
wifely instincts were perpetually offended by the rude 
conditions of our life, and who justly regarded it as 
a return toa state which, if poetic, was also not far 
from barbarous. But children, and more particularly 
boys, take every natural thing as natur. 
ally as savages, and we never thought our 
pigs were other than amusing. In that 
country pigs were called to their feed 
with long cries of “Pig, pig, pooee, 
poe-e-e!” but ours were taught to come 


—<—— 


at a whistle, and, on hearing it, would single them- 
selves out of the neighbors’ pigs, and come rushing 
from all.quarters to the scattered corn with an intel- 
ligence we were proud of. 

v. 

As long as the fall weather lasted, and well through 
the mild winter of that latitude, our chief recreation, 
where all our novel duties were delightful, was hunt- 
ing with the long smooth-bore shot-gun, which had 
descended laterally from one of our uncles, and sup- 
plied the needs of the whole family of boys in the 
chase. Never less than two of us went out with it at 
once, and generally there were three. This enabled 
us to beat up the game over a wide extent of country, 
and while the eldest did the shooting, left the others 
to rush upon him, as soon as he fired, with tumultuous 
cries of “Did you hit it? Did you hit it?” Usually 
he had not hit it, though now and then our murderous 
young blood was stirred by the death agonies of some 
of the poor creatures whose destruction boys exult 
in. 

We fell upon the wounded squirrels which we 
brought down, on rare occasions, and put them out 
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of their pain with what I must now call a sickening 
ferocity. If, sometimes, the fool dog, the weak- 
minded Newfoundland pup we were rearing, rushed 
upon the game first, and the squirrel avenged his 
death upon the dog’s nose, that was pure gain, and 
the squirrel had the applause of all his other enemies. 
Yet we were none of us cruel; we never wantonly 
killed things that could not be eaten; we should have 
thought it sacrilege to shoot a robin or a turtle-dove, 
but we were willing to be amused, and these were the 
chances of war. 

The woods were full of squirrels, which especially 
abounded in the wood-pastures, as we called the 
lovely dells where the greater part of the timber was 
thinned out to let the cattle range and graze. They 
were of all sorts, gray and black, and even big, red 
fox-squirrels, a variety I now suppose extinct. When 
the spring opened we hunted them in the poplar 
woods, whither they resorted in countless numbers 
for the sweetness in the cups of the tulip-tree blos- 
soms. 

I recall with a thrill one memorable morning in 
such woods—early, after an overnight rain, when the 
vistas hung fullof a delicate mist that the sun pierced 
to kindle a million fires in the drops still pendulous 
from leaf and twig. I can smell the tulip blossoms 
and the odor of the tree-bark yet, and the fresh, 
strong fragrance of the leafy mould under my bare 
feet; and I can hear the rush of the squirrels on the 
bark of the trunks, or the swish of their long, plung- 
ing leaps from bough to bough in the air-tops. I 
hope we came away without any of them. 

The only one I ever killed was a black squirrel 
which fell from aloft, and lodged near the first crotch 
of atallelm. The younger brother, who followed me 
as I followed my elder, climbed up to get the squirrel, 
but when he mounted into the crotch, he found him- 
self with his back tight against the main branch, and 
unable either to go up or come down. It was a terri- 
ble moment, which we deplored with many tears and 
vain cries for help. 

It was no longer a question of getting the dead 
squirrel, but the live boy to the ground. It appeared 
to me that to make a rope fast to the limb, and then 
have him slip down, hand over hand, was the best 
way; only, we had no rope, and I could not have got 
it to him, if we had. I proposed going for help, but 
my brother could not consent to be left alone; and, in 
fact, I could not bear the thought of leaving him 
perched up there, however securely, fifty feet from the 
earth. I might have climbed up and pulled him out, 
but we decided that this would only be swifter de- 
struction. 

I really cannot tell how he contrived to free himself, 
or why he is not in that tree to this day. The squirrel 
is. 

In a region where the corn-fields and wheat-fields 
were often fifty and sixty acres in extent, there was a 
plenty of quail, but I remember again but one victim 
tomy gun. We set figure-four traps to catch them; 
but they were shrewder arithmeticians than we, and 
solved these problems without harm to themselves. 
After they began to mate, and the air was full of 
their soft, amorous whistling, we searched to find 
their nests, and had better luck, though we were for- 
biddgn to rob the nests when found; and in June, 
when the pretty little mothers strutted across the 
lanes at the head of their tiny broods, we had to con- 
tent ourselves with the near spectacle of her cunning 
counterfeit of disability at sight of us, fluttering and 
tumbling in the dust till her chicks could hide them- 
selves. We had read of that trick, and were not 
deceived, but we were charmed just the same. 

It is a trick that all birds know, and I had it played 
upon me by the mother snipe and mother wild-duck 
that haunted our dam, as well as by the quail. With 
the snipe, once, I had a fan- 
cy to see how far the mother 
would carry the ruse, and so 
ran after her, but in doing 
this I trod on one of her 
young, a soft, gray mite, not 
distinguishable from the 
gray pebbles where it ran. 
I took it tenderly up in my 
hand, and it is a pang to me 
yet to think how it gasped 
once and died. A boy is a 
strange mixture—as the 
man who comes after him 
is. Ishould not have mind 
ed knocking over that whole 
brood of snipes with my 
gun, if I could; but this 
poor little death was some- 
how very personal in its ap- 
peal. 

I had no such regrets in 
respect to the young wild 
ducks, which, indeed, I had 
no such grievous accident 
with. I left their mother to 
flounder and flutter away as 
she would, and took to the 
swamp where her young 
sought refuge from me. 
There I spent half-a- day 
wading about in waters that 
were often up to my waist, and full of ugly possibili- 
ties of mud-turtles and water-snakes, trying to put 
my hand on one of the ducklings. They rose every- 
where else, and dived again after a breath of air, but 
at last one of them came up in my very grasp. It 
did not struggle, but how its wild heart sounded 
against my hand! I carried it home to show it and 
boast of my capture, and then I took it back to its 
native swamp. It dived instantly, and I hope it found 
its bereaved family somewhere under the water. 

vi. 

The winter, which was so sore a trial for my mother 
in the log-cabin, and was not, perhaps, such a poetic 
rapture for my father as he had hoped, was a long 
delight to their children. 

The centre of our life in the cabin was, of course, 
the fireplace, whose hugeness and whose mighty fires 
remained a wonder with us. There was a crane in 
the chimney and dangling pot-hooks, and until the 
cooking-stove could be set upinan adjoining shed, 
the cooking had to be done on the hearth, and the 
bread baked in a Dutch oven in the hot ashes. We 
had always heard of this operation, which was a ne- 
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cessity of early days; and nothing else, perhaps, real- 
ized them so vividly for us as the loaf laid in the 
iron-lidded skillet, which was then covered with ashes 
and heaped with coals. 

Iam not certain that the bread tasted any better 
for the romantic picturesqueness of its experience, | 
or that the cornmeal, mixed warm from the mill and 
baked on an oak plank set up before the fire, had 
merits beyond the hoe-cake of art; but I think there 
can be no doubt that new corn, grated to meal, 
when just out of the milk, and then moulded and put 
in like manner to brown in the glow of such embers, 
would still have the sweetness that was incomparable 
then. When the maple sap started in February, we 
tried the scheme we had cherished all winter of mak. 
ing with it tea, which should be in a manner self 
sugared. But the scheme was a failure; we spoiled 
the sap without sweetening the tea. 

We sat up late before the big fire, at night, our 
faces burning in the glow, and our backs and feet 
freezing in the draft that swept in from the imper- 
fectly closing door, and then we boys climbed to our 
bed in the loft. We reached it by a ladder, which we 
should have been glad to pull up after us, as a pro- 
tection against Indians in the pioneer fashion; but, 
with the advancement of modern luxury, the ladder 
had been nailed to th» floor. 

Once aloft, however, we were in a domain sacred 
to the past. The rude floor rattled and wavered 
loosely under our tread, and the window in the gable 
stood open or shut at its own will. There were cracks 
in the shingles, through which we could see the stars, 
when there were stars, and which, when the first snow 
came, let the flakes sift in upon the floor. I should 
not like to step out of bed into a snow-wreath in the 
morning, now; but then I was glad to do it, and, so 
far from thinking that or anything in our life a hard- 
ship, I counted it all joy. 

Our barrels of paper-covered books were stowed 
away in that loft, and, overhauling them one day, I 
found a paper copy of the poems of a certain Henry 
W. Longfellow, then wholly unknown to me; and 
while the old grist-mill, whistling and wheezing to 





itself, made a vague music in my ears, my soul was 
filled with this new, strange sweetness. I read the 
“Spanish Student,” there, and the “‘Coplas de Man- 
rique,” and the solemn and ever-beautiful ‘‘ Voices of 
the Night.” 

There were other books in those barrels, which I 
must have read also, but I remember only these, that 
spirited me again to Spain, where I had already been 
with Irving, and led me to attack seriously the old 
Spanish grammar which had been knocking about our 
house ever since my father bought it from a soldier 
of the Mexican War. 

But neither these nor any other books made me 
discontented with the small-boy’s world about me. 
They made it a little more populous with visionary 
shapes, but that was well, and there was room for 
them all. It was not darkened with cares, and the 
duties in it were not many. 

We had always worked, and we older boys had our 
axes now, and believed ourselves to be clearing a 
piece of woods which covered a hill belonging to the 
milling property. The timber was black-walnut and 
oak and hickory, and I cannot think we made rhuch 
havoc in it; but we must have felled some of the 
trees, for I remember h«!ping to cut them into saw- 
logs with the cross-cut saw, and the rapture we had 
in starting our logs from the brow of the hill, and 
watching their whirling rush to the bottom. We 
experimented, as boys will,and we felled one large 
hickory with the saw, instead of the axe, and barely 
escaped with our lives, when it suddenly split near 
the bark, and the butt shot out between us. I pre- 
ferred buckeye and sycamore trees for my own axe; 
they were of no use when felled, but they chopped 
delightfully. 

Vil. 


They grew abundantly on the island which formed 
another feature of our oddly distributed property. 
This island was by far its most fascinating feature, 
and for us boys it had all the chafm and mystery 
which have in every land and age endeared islands to 
the heart of man. It was not naturally an island, 
but had been made so by the mill races bringing the 
water from the dam, and emptying into the river 
again below the mills. Yet no atoll in the far Pacific 
could have been more satisfactory to us. It was low 
and flat, and was half under water in every spring 
freshet, but it had precious areas grown up to tall 
iron weeds, which, withering and hardening in the 
frost, supplied us with the spears and darts for our 
Indian fights. 

The island was always our battle-ground, and it 
resounded in the long afternoons with the war-cries 
of the encountering tribes. We had a book in those 
days called “‘Western Adventure,” which was made 
up of tales of pioneer and frontier life, and we were 
constantly reading ourselves back into that life. I 
have wondered often since, who wrote or compiled 
that book; we had printed it ourselves in D., from the 
stereotype plates of some temporary publisher whose 
name is quite lost to me. This book, and “Howe’s 
Collections for the History of Ohio,” were full of 
stories of the backwoodsmen and warriors who had 
made our State a battle-ground for nearly fifty years, 
and our own life in the log-cabin gave new zest to the 
tales of “Simon Kenton, the Pioneer,” and “Simon 
Girty, the Renegade ;” of the captivity of Crawford 
and his death at the stake; of the massacre of the 
Moravian Indians at Gnadenhtitten; of the defeat of | 
St. Clair and the victory of Wayne; of « hundred 
other wild and ploody incidents of our annals. We 
read of them at night till we were afraid to go up the 
ladders to the ambuscade of savages in our loft, but 
we fought them over by day with undaunted spirits. 
With our native romance I sometimes mingled with 
my own reading a strain of old-world poetry, and 
‘“*Hamet el Zegri” and the “ Unknown Spanish 
Knight,” encountered in the Vega before Granada on 
our island, while Adam Poe and Bigfoot were taking 
breath from their deadly struggle in the waters of the 
Ohio. 


Vill. 


When the spring opened we broke up the sod ona 
more fertile part of the island, and planted a garden 





there beside our field of corn. We planted long rows 
of sweet potatoes, and a splendid profusion of melons, 
which duly came up with their empty seed-shells fitted | 
like helmets over their heads, and were mostly laid | 


low the next day by the cut-worms which swarmed in 
the upturned sod. I have no recollection of really 
enjoying any of the visionary red-cores and white- 
cores which had furnished us a Barmecide feast when 
we planted their seed, and so I suppose none of them 
grew. 

But the sweet potatoes had better luck. Better 
luck I did not think it, then; their rows seemed inter- 
minable to a boy set to clear their slopes of purslane 
with his hoe; though I do not now imagine they were 
necessarily a day’s journey in length. Neither could 
the corn-field beside them have been very vast; but 
again reluctant boyhood has a different scale for the 
measurement of such things, and, perhaps, now if I 
were set to hill it up, I might think differently about 
its size. 

I dare say it was not well-cared for, but an inex- 
haustible wealth of ears came into the milk just at 
the right moment for our enjoyment. We had then 
begun to build our new house. The frame had been 
raised, as the custom of that country still was,in a 
frolic of the neighbors, to whom unlimited coffee and 
a boiled ham had been served in requital of their civil- 
ity, and now we were kiln-drying the green oak floor- 
ing-boards. To do this we had built a long skeleton 
hut, and had set the boards upright all round it and 
roofed it with them, and in the middle of it we had 
set a huge old cast-iron stove, in which we kept a 
roaring fire. 

This fire had to be watched night and day, and it 
never took less than three or four boys, and often all 
the boys of the neighborhood, to watch it, and to turn 
and change the boards. The summer of Southern 
Ohio is surely no joke, and it must have been cruelly 
hot in that kiln; but I remember nothing of that; I 
remember only the luxury of the green corn, whose 
ears we spitted on the points of long sticks and 
roasted in the red-hot stove; we must almost have 
roasted our own heads at the same time. 

But I suppose that if the heat within the kiln or 
without ever became intolerable, we escaped from it 
and from our light, summer clothing, reduced almost 
to a Greek simplicity, in a delicious plunge in the river. 





seen them die, and it fell to me to go to the next vil- 
lage, one morning, and buy linen to make the last two 
of their shrouds. I mounted the italic-footed mare, 
bare-backed, as usual, with my legs going to sleep on 
either side of her, but my brain wildly awake, and set 
out through the beautiful morning, turned lurid and 
glifstly by the errand on which I was bent. 

When I came back, with that linen in my hand, it 
was as if I were accompanied by troops of sheeted 
dead, from whom that italic-footed nightmare could 
not be persuaded to escape by any sawing of her 
mouth, or any thumping of her sides by my bare heels. 

Iam astonished now that this terror should have 
been so transient. The little ones were laid with their 
father and their brothers and sisters in the unfenced 
graveyard on the top of our hill, where the pigs for- 
aged for acorns above their heads in the fall, and 
then my sun shone again. So did the sun of the sur- 
viving B——s3. The mother turned her household 
goods into ready money, and with this and the wages 
due her husband, bought a changeable silk dress for 
herself and an oil-cloth cap for her son, and equipped 
in these splendors, the two set off up the road toward 
the town of X-——, gay, light-hearted in their destitu- 
tion, and consoled after the bereavement of a single 
week. 


x. 


Our new house got on slowly. There were various 
delays and some difficulties, but it was all intensely 
interesting, and we watched its growth with eyes that 
hardly left it night or day. Life in the log-cabin had 
not become pleasanter with the advance of the sum- 
mer; we were all impatient to be out of it. We looked 
forward to our occupation of the new house with an 
eagerness which even in us boys must have had some 
sense of present discomfort at the bottom of it. We 
were to have a parlor, a dining-room, and a library; 
there were to be three chambers for the family and a 
spare room; after six months in the log-cabin, we 
could hardly have imagined it, if we had not seen 
these divisions actually made by the studding. 

Tn that region, there is no soft wood. The frame 





ROASTING 


In those days one went in swimming (we did not say 
bathing) four or five times a day with advantage and 
refreshment; anything more than that was, perhaps, 
thought unwholesome. 

We had our choice of the shallows, where the long 
ripple was warmed through and through by the sun 
in which it sparkled, or the swimming-hole, whose 
depths were almost as tepid, but were here and there 
interwoven with mysterious cool undercurrents. 

Of skating on the river, I think, we had none. The 
winter often passes in that latitude without making 
ice enough for that sport, and there could not have 
been much sledding, either. We read, enviously 
enough, in Peter Parley’s*First Book of History,” 
of the coasting on Boston Common, and we made 
some weak-kneed sleds (whose imbecile runners flat- 
tened hopelessly under them) when the light snows 
began to come; but we never had any real coasting, 
as our elders never had any real sleighing in the 
jumpers they made by splitting a hickory sapling for 
runners, and mounting any sort of rude box upon 
them. They might often have used sleighs in the 
mud, however; that was a foot deep on most of the 
roads, and lasted all winter. 

There were not many boysin our neighborhood, and 
we brothers had to make the most of one another’s 
company. For a little while in the winter some of 
us went two miles away through the woods to school; 
but there was not much to be taught a reading family 
like ours in that log-hut, and I suppose it was not 
thought worth while to keep us at it. No impression 
of it remains to me, except the wild, lonesome coving 
of the turtle-doves when they began to nest in the 
neighboring oaks 


Ix. 


We had a poor fellow named B——, for our saw- 
miller, whose sad fortunes are vividly associated with 
the loveliness of the early summer in my mind. He 
was a hapless, harmless, kindly creature, and he had 
passed most of his manhood in a sort of peonage to 
a rich, neighboring farmer whom he was hopelessly 
in debt to, so that I suppose it was like the gift of 
freedom to him when he came into our employ; but 
his happiness did not last long. 

Within a month or two, he was seized with a flux 
that carried him off after a few days, and then began 
to attack his family. He had half-a-dozen children, 
and they all died, except one boy, who was left with 
his foolish, simple mother. My oldest brother had 
helped nurse them, and had watched with them, and 
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was of oak, and my father decided to have the house 
weather-boarded and shingled with black-walnut, 
which was so much cheaper than pine, and which, 
left in its natural state, he thought would be agreeable 
in color In this, neither the carpenter nor any of the 
neighbors could think with him; the local ideal was 
brick for a house, and if not that, then white paint 
and green blinds, and always two front doors; but my 
father had his way, and our home was fashioned ac- 
cording to his plans. 

It appeared to me a palace. I spent all the leisure 
I had from swimming and Indian-fighting and read- 
ing, in watching the carpenter work, and hearing him 
talk; his talk was not the wisest, but he thought very 
well of it himself, and I had so far lapsed from civ- 
ilization that I stood in secret awe of him, because he 
came from town—from the pitiful little village, 
namely, where I went to buy those shrouds. 

I try to give merely a child’s impressions of our life, 
which were nearly all delightful, but it must have been 
hard for my elders, and for my mother especially, 
who could get no help, or only briefly and fitfully, in 
the work that fell to her. What her pleasures were, 
I can scarcely imagine. She was cut off from church- 
going because we were Swedenborgians; short of 
Cincinnati, sixty miles away, there was no worship of 
our faith, and the local preaching was not edifying, 
theologically or intellectually. 

Now and then a New Church minister, of those who 
used to visit us in town, passed a Sunday with us in 
the cabin, and that was a rare time of mental and 
spiritual refreshment. Otherwise, my father read us 
a service out of the book of worship, or a chapter 
from the heavenly Arcana; and week-day nights, 
while the long evenings lasted, he read poetry to us— 
Scott, or Moore, or Thomson, or some of the more 
didactic poets. 

In the summer evenings, after her long, hard day’s 
work was done, my mother sometimes strolled out 
upon the island with my father, and loitered on the 
bank to look at her boys in the river. One such even- 
ing I recall, and how sad our gay voices were in the 
dim, dewy air. My father had built a flat boat, which 
we kept on the smooth waters of our dam, and on 
Sunday afternoons the whole family went out in it. 
We rowed far up, till we struck the swift current 
from the mill above us, and then let the boat drift 
slowly down again. 

It does not now seem very exciting, but then to a 
boy whose sense was open to every intimation of 








of the dam where the low uplands and the fringing 
sycamores, and every rush and grass-blade by the 
brink, perfectly glassed themselves, and the vast, blue 
sky overhead, were full of mystery, of divine promise 
and holy awe; and life was rich unspeakably. 


xi. 


Our log-cabin stood only a stone’s cast from the 
gray, old, weather-tinted grist-mill, whose voice was 
music for us by night and by day, so that on Sundays, 
when the water was shut off from the great tub- 
wheels in its basement, it was as if the world had 
gone deaf anddumb. A soft sibilance ordinarily pre- 
vailed over the dull, hoarse murmur of the machinery ; 
but late at night, when the water gathered that mys- 
terious force which the darkness gives it, the voice of 
the mill had something weird in it, like a human 
moan. 

It was in all ways a place which I did not care to 
explore alone. It was very well, with a company of 
boys, to tumble and wrestle in the vast bins full of 
golden wheat, or to climb the slippery stairs to the 
cooling-floor in the loft, whither the little pockets of 
the elevators carried the meal warm from the burrs, 
and the blades of the wheel up there, worn smooth 
by years of use, spread it out in an ever-widening cir- 
cle, and caressed it with a thousand repetitions of 
their revolution. But the heavy rush of the water 
upon the wheels in the dim, humid basement, the 
angry whirl of the burrs under the hoppers, the high 
windows, powdered and darkened with the floating 
meal, the vague corners festooned with flour-laden 
cobwebs, the jolting and shaking of the bolting-cloths, 
had all a potentiality of terror in them that was not 
a pleasure to the boy’s sensitive nerves. Ghosts, 
against all reason and experience, were but too prob- 
ably waiting their chance to waylay unwary steps 
there, whenever two feet ventured alone into the 
mill, and Indians, of course, made it their ambush. 

With the saw-mill it was another matter. That was 
always an affair of the broad day. It began work, 
and quitted work like a Christian, and did not keep the 
grist-mill’s unnatural hours. Yet it had its fine mo- 
ments, when the upright-saw lunged through the 
heavy oak log and gave out the sweet smell of the 
bruised, woody fibres, or then when the circular-saw 
wailed through the length of the lath we were mak- 
ing for the new house, and freed itself with a sharp 
cry, and purred softly till the wood touched it again, 
and it broke again into its long lament. 

The warm saw-dust in the pits below was almost as 
friendly to bare feet as the warm meal; and it was 
splendid to rush down the ways on the cars that 
brought up the logs, or carried away the lumber. How 
we should have lived through all these complicated 
mechanical perils I cannot very well imagine now ; but 
there is a special providence that watches over boys, 
and appoints the greater number of them to grow up 
in spite of their environment. 

Nothing was ever drowned in those swift and sullen 
races, except our spool-pig, as they call the invalid 
titman of the herd in that region; though once one 
of the grist-miller’s children came near giving a touch 
of tragedy to their waters. He fell into the race just 
above the saw-mill gate, and was eddying round into 
the rush upon its wheel, when I caught him by his 
long, yellow hair, and pulled him out. His mother 
came rushing from her door, at the outcry we had all 
set up, and perceiving him safe, immediately fell upon 
him in merited chastisement. No notice, then or 
thereafter, was taken of his preserver, by either of 
his parents; but I was not the less a hero in my own 
eyes. 


XI. 


I cannot remember now whether it was in the early 
spring after our first winter in the log-cabin, or in the 
early part of the second winter, which found us still 
there, that it was justly thought fit I should leave 
these vain delights, and go to earn some money in a 
printing-office in X——. I was, though so young, a 
good compositor, swift and clean, and when the fore- 
man of the printing-office appeared one day at our 
cabin, and asked if I could come to take the place of 
a delinquent hand, there was no question with any 
one but myself that I must go. For me, a terrible 
homesickness fell instantly upon me—a homesickness 
that already, in the mere prospect of absence, pierced 
my heart, and filled my throat, and blinded me with 
tears. 

The foreman wanted me to go back with him in his 
buggy, but a day’s grace was granted me, and then 
my older brother took me to X——, where he was to 
meet my father at the railroad station on his return 
from Cincinnati. It had been snowing, in the soft, 
Southern Ohio fashion, but the clouds had broken 
away, and the evening fell in a clear sky, apple-green 
along the horizon, as we drove on. This color of the 
sky must always be associated for me with the despair 
that then filled my soul, and which I was constantly 
swallowing down with great gulps. We joked, and 
got some miserable laughter out of the efforts of the 
horse to free himself from the snow that balled in his 
hoofs, but I suffered all the time an anguish of 
homesickness that now seems incredible. All the 
time, I had every fact of the cabin life before me; 
what each of the children was doing, especially the 
younger ones, and what, above all, my mother was 
doing, and how at every moment she was looking; I 
saw the wretched little phantasm of myself moving 
about there. 

The editor to whom my brother delivered me over 
could not conceive of me as tragedy; he received me 
as if I were the merest commonplace, and delivered 
me in turn to the good man with whom I was to 
board. There were half-a-dozen school-girls boarding 
there, too, and their gayety, when they came in, added 
to my desolation. 

The man said supper was about ready, and he reck- 
oned I would get something to eat if I looked out for 
myself. Upon reflection, I answered that I thought I 
did not want any supper, and that I must go to find 
my brother, whom I had to tell something. I found 
him at the station, and told him I was going home 
with him. He tried to reason with me, or rather with 
my frenzy of homesickness; and I agreed to leave 
the question open till my father came; but in my own 
mind it was closed. 

My father suggested, however, something that had 
not occurred to either of us: we should both stay. 


beauty, the silence that sang in our ears, the stillness | This seemed possible for me; but not at that board- 
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ing-house, not within the sound of the laughter of 
those girls! We went to the hotel, where we had 
beef-steak and ham and eggs and hot biscuit every 
morning for breakfast, and where we paid two dollars 
apiece for the week we stayed. At the end of this 
time the editor had found another hand, and we went 
home, where I was welcomed as from a year’s 
absence. 

Again I was called to suffer this trial, the chief 
trial of my boyhood, but it came in a milder form, 
and was lightened to me not only by the experience 
of survival from it, but by various circumstances. 
This time I went to D——, where one of my uncles 
was still living, and he somehow learned the misery 
I was in, and bade me come and stay with him, while 
I remained in D——. I was very fond of him, and of 
the gentle creature, his wife, who stood to me for all 
that was at once naturally and conventionally refined, 
a type of gracious loveliness and worldly splendor. 

They had an only child, to whom her cousin’s pres- 
ence in the house was a constant joy. Over them all 
hung the shadow of fragile health, and I look back 
at them through the halo of their early death; but 
the remembrance cannot make them kinder than 
they really were. With all that, I was homesick 
still. I fell asleep with the radiant image of our log- 
cabin before my eyes, and I woke with my heart like 
lead in my breast. 

I did not see how I could get through the day, and 
I began it with miserable tears. I had found that by 
drinking a great deal of water at my meals, I could 
keep down the sobs for the time being, and I prac- 
tised this device to the surprise and alarm of my rela- 
tives, who were troubled at the spectacle of my un- 
natural thirst. 

Sometimes I left the table, and ran out for a burst 
of tears behind the house; every night after dark, I 
cried there alone. But I could not wholly hide my 
suffering, and I suppose that after a while the sight 
of it became intolerable. At any rate, a blessed even- 
ing came when, returning from work, I found my 
brother waiting for me at my uncle’s house; and the 
next morning we set out for home in the keen, silent 
dark before the November dawn. 

We were both mounted on the italic-footed mare, I 
behind my brother, with my arms round him to keep 
on better, and so we rode out of the sleeping town, 
and into the lifting shadow of the woods. They 
might have swarmed with ghosts, or Indians; I should 
not have cared; I was going home. 

By-and-by, as we rode on, the birds began to call 
one another from their dreams; the quails whistled 
from the stubble fields, and the crows clamored from 
the topsof the deadening.* The squirrels raced along 
the fence-rails, and in the woods, they stopped half- 
way up the boles to bark at us; the jays strutted 
down the shelving branches to offer us a passing insult 
and defiance. 





Presently, at a little clearing, we came to a log- 
cabin; the blue smoke curled from its chimney, and 
through the closed door came the soft, low hum of a 
spinning-wheel. The red and yellow leaves, heavy 
with the cold dew, dripped round us; and I was pro- 
foundly at peace. The homesick will understand how 
it was that I was as if saved from death. 

At last we crossed the tail-race from the island, and 
turned up, not at the old log-cabin, but at the front 
door of the new house. The family had flitted during 
my absence, and now they all burst out upon me in 
exultant welcome, and my mother caught me to her 
heart. Doubtless she knew thatit would have been 
better for me to have conquered myself; but my de- 
feat was dearer to her than my triumph could have 
been. She made me her honored guest; I had the 
best place at the table, the tenderest bit of steak, the 
richest cup of her golden coffee; and all that day I 
was “company.” 

It was a great day, which I must have spent chiefly 
in admiring the new house. It was so very new, yet, 
as not to be plastered; they had not been able to wait 
for that; but it was beautifully lathed in all its parti- 
tions, and the closely-fitted floors were a marvel of 
carpentering. I roamed through all the rooms, and 
up and down the stairs, and admired the familiar out- 
side of the house as freshly as if it were as novel as 
the interior, where open wood-fires blazed upon the 
hearths, and threw a pleasant light of home upon the 
latticed walls. 

I must have gone through the old log-cabin to see 
how it looked without us, but I have no recollection 
of ever entering its door again, so soon had it ceased 
to be part of my life. We remained in the new house, 
as we continued to call it, for two or three months, 
and then the changes of business which had been 
taking place without the knowledge of us children 
called us away from that roof, too, and we left the 
Mills and the pleasant country that had grown so 
dear, to take up our abode in city streets again. We 
went to live in the ordinary brick house of our civil- 
ization, but we had grown so accustomed, with the 
quick and facile adaptation of children, to living in a 
house which was merely lathed, that we distinguished 
this last dwelling from the new house as a “plastered 
heuse.” 

Some of our playmates of the neighborhood walked 
part of the way to X—— with us boys, on the snowy 


morning when we turned our backs on the new house | 


to take the train in that town. A shadow of the 
gloom in which our spirits were steeped passes over 
me again, but chiefly I remember our difficulties in 
getting our young Newfoundland dog away with us; 
and our subsequent embarrassments with this animal 
on the train, where he sat up and barked out of the 
window at the passing objects, and finally became 
seasick, blot all other memories of that time from my 
mind. 


xiii. 


Thad not seen the old place for thirty years, when 
four years ago I found myself in the pretty little 
town of X——, which had once appeared so lordly 
and so proud to my poor rustic eyes,—with a vacant 
half-day on my hands. I hired a buggy and a boy, 
and had him drive me down to that point on the river 
where our Mills, at least, used to be. 

The road was all strange to me, and when I reached 
my destination that was stranger still. All the natu- 
ral features were there, but the timber had been cut 
from the hill and island, and where the stately hick- 
ories had once towered and the sycamores drooped, 


me 


* The trees girdled, and left to die and decay, standing. 


there was now a bald knob, and a sterile tract of sand, | 
good hardly for the grazing of the few cows that 
cropped its scanty herbage. They were both very 
much smaller; the hill was not the mountain it had 
seemed; the island no longer rivaled the proportions 
of England. 

The grist-mill, whose gray bulk had kept so large a 
place in my memory, was sadly dwarfed, and in its 
decrepitude it had canted backwards, and seemed 
tottering to its fall. I explored it from wheel-pit to 
cooling-floor; there was not an Indian in it; but ah, 
what ghosts! ghosts of the living and the dead; my 
brothers’, my playmates’, my own! At last, it was 
really haunted. I think no touch of repair had been 
put upon it, or upon the old saw-mill, either, in whose 
roof the shingles had all curled up like the feathers 
of a frizzly chicken in the rains and suns of those 
thirty summers past. The head-race, once a type of | 
silent, sullen power, now crept feebly to its work; 
even the water seemed to have grown old, and any- 
thing might have battled successfully with the cur- 
rents where the spool-pig was drowned, and the mil- 
ler’s boy was carried so near his death. 

I had with me for company the miller’s boy again, 
but now the boy of the present miller, who silently 
followed me about, and answered my questions as he | 
could. The epoch of our possession was as remote 
and as unstoried to him as that of the Mound-Build- | 
ers. Asmall frame house, exactly the size and shape 
of our log-cabin, occupied its site, and he had never 
even heard that any other house had ever stood there. 
The “new house,” shingled and weather-boarded with | 
black-walnut, had bleached to a silvery gray, and had | 
no longer a trace of its rich brown. He let me go | 
into it, and wander about at will. It was very little, | 
and the small rooms were very low. It was plastered | 
now; it was even papered; but it was not half so fine | 
as it used to be. 

I asked him if there was a graveyard on top of the 
hill, and he said, yes; an old one; and we went up 
together to look at it, with its stones all fallen, or 
| sunken away, and no memory of the simple, harmless 
man and his little children whom I had seen laid 
there, going down with each into the dust, in terror 
and desolation of spirit. His widow probably no 
| longer wears dresses of changeable silk; and where 
is the orphan boy in the oil-cloth cap? In Congress, 
for all I know. 

I looked across the bare island to where their cabin 
had stood, and my eyes might as well have sought the 
cities of the plain. The boy at my elbow could not 
make out why the gray-mustached, middle-aged man 
should care, and when I attempted to tell him that I 
had once been a boy of his age there, and that this | 
place had been my home, the boy of whom I have | 
here written so freely seemed so much less a part of | 
me than the boy to whom I spoke, that, upon the 
whole, I had rather a sense of imposing upon my lis- 
tener. 














Electric Lustre Starch makes collars and cuffs 
look like new, (Ade. 
_——~—____. 


Payson’s is the simplest Ink for decorative work. 











SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. | 
2 Known and acknowledged as 
: The LEADING ICE-CREAM FREEZER 
OF THE WORLD. ° 





Will freeze cream quicker than | 
any other Freezer, with less | 
ice and salt. Tubs waterproof. 
Gearing easily adjusted, and 
not liable to get out of order. 


Over 400,000 Freezers in use. 
Every Housek should have one. 
Send for Illus' Catalogue and Price List, to 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 142 Hollis St., Nashua, N. H. 
STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


5 & 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS 
and Garments without ripping. Send for Circular 
and Price List. Goods received by Mail and Ex- 
press. In writing mention the ‘‘ Companion.” 


EVERY FAMILY 


Should have our new 


PATENT EXTENSION 


Duplex Lamp 


with the 


Evening Umbrella, 


FOR LIGHTING 


Libraries and Pianos. 


The only perfect light | 
for this purpose. | 


Send for Circular. 


Mention Companion. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., Manufacturers & Importers, 
547 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


OA BRU AW IN 


The Great Nursery of 


200 Imported Brood Mares, 
Choicest Families. 
LARCE NUMBERS 
ALL ACES, 
BOTH SEXES, 
In Stock. 







































Imported 
= FROM FRANCE 
= WERRIBUEG NO ABs. Annually. 
aa Send 


for 120-page Catalogue, illustrations 
by Rosa Bonheur. Address 











Established 50 years. Sold by all Stationers. (Adv. | M. W. DUNHAM, 
— Wayne, DuPage Co., Illinois. 
Dyspepsia, headache, bili , and all h 
disorders are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. (Ade. 





A Chance for Smart Boys. 


Boys! Do you want to know how to Swim, to Play 





Ball, Ride Horseback, Row a Boat or Sail one, Shoot a 
Gun, ete., ete.? “The Tribune Book of Open Air Sports” 
tells all about these things and many other things besides. 
A handsome new book, 500 pages, octavo, with 150 illus- | 
trations. Positively the best book of its kind in print. | 
Price $2.50. But THE TRIBUNE will present a copy, | 
free, to any boy who will get 5 new subscribers to THE 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE, at $leach. Send for Circular. 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


A NEW 


BICYCLE, 











The YOUTH’S PREMIER 


Has Tangent Spokes, Hammock Saddle, Vulcanite 
Handles, and other features possessed by no other boys’ 
bicycle. uine Enamel Finish. No higher | 
price than the inferior goods offered by other makers. | 

Send stamp for catalogue. | 

A. G SPALDING & BROS., 
241 Broadway, 108 Madison Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


WRICHT & DITSON’S 
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LAWN TENNIS BALL 


For Season of 1887. 


Official Lawn Tennis Rules sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 0c. Send for Tennis Price List. 


_ WRIGHT & DITSON, 580 Washington St., Boston, Mass. — 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE, 


The latest rival of our celebrated 


PEERLESS, CLIMAX AND CHAMPION 


avorites at Harvard and other Col- 

eges and Clubs throughout the U. 8.) 

onstructed on ideas and plans ad- 

vanced by the most expert tennis- 

players of thecountry. No pains 
or 

















expense have nm spared 
| Illustrated in the ie, gorkmanshiD. = 
| t) e materials 
CATALOGUE, amvised. ‘The finest and 


most complete 


containing Revised Rules of Racket ever 


Tennis, mailed free. Rack 
ets sent free of expense to pl on the 
purchasers mentioning Companion, market. 


EVERY ONE WARRANTED. 


Rackets exchanged for other models, or money re- 
funded, if not satisfactor 


E PARTRIDGE & CO. 





RA 
497 and 499 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Give away as premiums to those furnishing clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEE, Dinner, Tea, 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. I 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with $10 and $12 
orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 and 56 pieces 
with $12 and $15 orders. STEM - WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD- 
BAND or Moss-Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Send us your address and mention this paper; we will 
mail you our Club Book, containing a complete Premium 
and Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co. 

210 state Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cuticura 
phen Cure 
or every form of 
» Skin and Blood 
¢ >Disease=— 


== from —= 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA, 
KIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME IN- 


stantly relieved by a warm bath with CuTICURA 
Soap, a real Skin Beautifier, and a single application of 
CUTICURA, the great Skin.Cure. 

This repeated daily, witl*two or three doses of CUTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, to keep the 
blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, the 
bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will speedily 
cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruritus, 
scall head, dandruff, and every species of torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin 
and scalp, with loss of hair, when physicians and all 
known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.3 
| ety Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 


















CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
82” Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 


PIM 





vented by CUTICURA MEDICATED 


PLES, blackheads, chagped and ay mig pre- 


ane 





( Vests to match, cut to order, $2.25). 


CAUTION.—Buyers are 
cautioned against buying 
so-called Plymouth Rock 
Pants from dealers, as 
there is no such thing 
as ready-made Plym- 
outh Rock Pants. ‘They 
cannot be obtained in any 
other way than by sending 
self-measurements to us, as 
we cut no goods until we 
have the measurement of 
the wearer. We guarantee 
each pair, refunding money 
upon request, or making 
another pair. Send us 6c. 
for package of samples of 
clothand self-measurement 
blanks, and we will include 
(if you mention this paper) 
a good linen tape-measure, 
free. Or, if you cannot wait 
for samples, remit us$3,and 
35c. for postage (os prepelt 
express) and packing, tell 
us about what color you 
prefer, together with your waist, inside leg and hip 
measures, and we will take the entire risk of pleasing 
you. The American Express Co, will cheerfully re- 
ply to any letters inquiring about us, or we refer to any 
of the 60 leading papers of the land in which we are 
steady advertisers. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Pansy Sewing Machine, $3.50. 


Sent, prepaid, to any address = receipt of 
“ r 






ce. Thisisa 
rand New Ma- 
chine. Patented 
August 24th, 1886. 
t is not merely 
atoy. Itis what 
every lady should 
have, as many 
are not strong 
enough to run 
a foot-power 
machine, It 
makes the pop- 
ular Wilcox & 
Gibbs Elastic 
Stitch. 




















Thousands are now 
in use, and hundreis 
of ladies have already = 
testified to its utility 
Send $3.50, and we 
will deliver the ma- 
chine free in any part 
of the U.S. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., Manufact’rs, 
132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sirs, — I received the Pansy Machine, and have tried 
it very carefully. It is a perfect treasure. tucked a 
muslin skirt; it did the work beautifully, going over 
seams without trouble. 
Mrs. J E. ROBERTS, Mead Centre, Kansas. 
Sirs,—I am very much pleased with the machine, and 
shall give it my best recommendations, and also your- 
self for honest dealing. I would say to every one, the 
machine is all it is represented to be. 
Mrs. A. F. BOURNE, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


CRYING BABIES 


GOOD NATURED, HEALTHY, HEARTY, 
by the use of 


ctafed Food 


Babies do not cry if they are satisfied, and they 
cannot be satisfied if they are not properly nour- 
ished by their food, or if it produces irritation of 
stomach or bowels. 


Very many mothers cannot properly nourish their 
children, and the milk of many mothers produces 
bad effects in the child because of constitutional dis- 
ease or weakness. 

For all such cases there is a remedy in 


LACTATED FOOD. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great value. 
It will be retained when even lime water and milk is 
see by the stomach, hence it is of great value to 
all invalids, in either chronic-or acute cases. 


150 MEALS for $1.00, Sor an infant. 
EASILY PREPARED, At Druggists—25 cents, 50 cents, $1. 
A valuable pamphlet sent on application. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


ON'T 
ALLOW 


Your Clothing, Paint, 
or Woodwork washed 
in the old rubbing, twisting, wreck- 
ing way. Join that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who from 
experience have learned that James 
Pyle’s Pearline, used as directed on 
each package, saves time, labor, rub- 
bing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 

JAMES PYLE, New York. 

For sale by all grocers. 

Bixby’s Royal Polish. 
Will not injure the finest kids 


Most convenient and cleanly to use. 
Sold everywhere at a popular price. 


Ask Dealers for “ Bixby’s Royal Polish,” 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes. 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Mat 12, 1887. 

















STRANGE EXPERIENCE. 


It will not be difficult for any youthful reader to 
imagine how many fears would come to mind if a 
child were left to sleep at night out from under the 
shelter of any roof. It is not so easy to understand 
how a child should be afraid to sleep in a house. The 
feelings depend upon experience, as appears from 

the following incident : 


Two gypsy children, nevtng | been cleanly washed 
and neatly dressed, were taken to the house of a 
benevolent gentleman, who had kindly offered to 
feed, clothe, and educate them for awhile. Durin, 
the day, they amused themselves by running up an 
down stairs, and through the rooms of the house, 
like wild-cats in a wood. | 

But when night came, and they were put to bed, 
they cried piteously for two hours, saying, “The 
house will fall on us, and crush us to deat 

They had not slept i in a house before that night. 
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A SPELLING REFORMER. 


A little boy at a village school had written the word 
“psalm” in his copy-book, and accidentally blotted 
out the initial ““p” with his sleeve. 

His little sister sitting at his side burst into tears 
over the disaster, but the spelling reformer defiantly 


exclaimed : 
He didn’t spell 





“What if I did leave him out? 
nothing, and what was the good of him?” 


ine 
+o 





MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


“What a well-mannered girl that Miss Lukre is. 
It’s a wonder she can endure such a vulgar and noisy 
maid.” 

‘What maid is that?” 

“Why, the big freckled creature with the red hair 
and the croaky voice.” 

“Bless your heart, old man! that’s Miss L. herself. 
The other is the maid.”— Town Topics. 


+ 
>, 


A New Sounp.—City Man—What the blazes is 
the matter with that hen? 
Phy ae she has just laid an egg. 
 Man—Great Scott! One would suppose she 
had tha the foundation of a brick block. 





“You may speak,” said a fond mother, “‘about peo- 
ple having strength of mind, but when it comes to 
strength of don’t mind, my son William surpasses 
everybody I ever knew. 











Cutler Bros.’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 
best in the world, says Alien & Co., Cinn., O. [Ade. 








SHORTHAND Instruction, the celebrated Speed Pa- 
tent, mailed free to any address. W. L. Jenkins, Boston,Ms. 


Mrs, Cleveland’s Star Cabinet tony, aphs, also 
President’s, | dime each. F. Munn, yde, N.Y. 
ATS. vitestn Bohootheve, nent the Eshelman3 place 

Nickel-plated Pocket Pencil-holder. Sample mailed 
for lic, Liberal terms to agts. Frank A.French, Keokuk, Ia. 


$ TO $5 A DAY, Samples worth 00 re FREE, 











Lines not under the horse’s feet. BREW- 
ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


FOREIGN S1 STAMPS. . Fenjomeible “parties, "MISS 


OTT, & Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


AGENTS WI WANTED. § Umbrella.” 10% inches when 


folded. Everybody wante tt ee. by mail, $2.50. 

J. db. NESBI & CO., 121 Nassau St., how York City. 

SECON! EDITION of the BOOK on a Creche, Em- 

broidery, Netting 3 and Pu tirato Work, 

is now ready. Rlegeatly ilust’ ‘d; full easdens. Mailed 
for 2c. by the publishers, J. R. LeEson & Co., Bosto: 


DO NOT STAMMER 
ND FOR CIRCULARS 
DOUGLAS McCALLUM, 
ll East MTH STREET, NEw York. 


Phonetic Shorthand Pub- 


LICATIONS. FOR SELF- INSTRUCTION. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


Do You Intenn To Buitp 


po ey sul burbas of or country houset Valuable information free. 
jUILDING PLAN Ass’N, Box 2702, New York. 


A DAY in your own 
d41039 town selling 
oe . Puig Tidy 

m: 

iy buys them. “Sample and Ager and loan Ps * Het it by mail 
in 2e, stamps. . Hasselbach, box A51,Sandusky,O. 


LIFE-SIZE PORTRAIT BY MAIL. “cx:sYon,” 


Bronze Frame, $12. S Photo.c or pinsertas 
= Satisfaction give pay. N. 

ARTISTS’ UNION, 10 East ath St. teres 5th ‘Ave. 
and Broadway, New York. AGENTS WANTED. 


Readings, Dialo; Tableaux, Shad- 
ows. Ganies. for School Club, Parlor. 
“GOOD NERS,” new book 
of trioueie fo LETTER WRI 


Send 2c. stamp for large 
Catalogue. T. 8S. "DENISON, Chicago, Illinois. 8. 


SHO RTH AND Uberoushly taught, ¥ 


good situations procured all guplis’ ‘when com 
honography, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 
for young people, cepacia for educated young ladies. 
Send for cir'lar. W.G. C AFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


BICYCLES $8 “payacenrs. 


peter cles $7.50 up. a pale.  Bocont 
hand Wheels handled, Send for 



































endorsed ny 
rocer ougt ‘ht to have A on cre Kok nie fori for it. bs . 
ILTBER GER, Prop., 233 N. Second St., Philadel., Pa. 


STEMS puss. 8TAY. 


Absolutely unbreakable. For sale everywhere. Try it! 





Over 100 beautiful Send ten 2c. stamps ‘for sam- 

Varieties of Silks for les and Cag man? of fancy stitches, 
Y c., for 

Embroid’y Silk,ass’d ATC H V V Oo R K. 

colors,20c.a package. Yale Silk Wks., New Haven, Ct. 








LITTLE BROWN JUGS. 


Cute. For favors, ornaments, pin, we bane 
pM, &c. Send l0c, for samples of assor 
colors. SANDFORD MFG. » West ‘Bridgewater, x 


The great Turkish epute. 

Entirely new. Fase 

a = syoune. Envertain- 
Best 





BABLow INDIGO BLUE, |IVERS & POND 
merits asa WASH BLUE have been Best Gear 


PIANOS 


Reasonable Prices. Easy Terms. 100 bought and 
— daily by New England Conservatory of Music. 
Cai és and full information mailed free. IVERS 
POND PIANO CO., 181 Tr t St., Bost 


Now ig. PADI June Part of the 
YOUNG URNAL, 








Containing all the the Wes 7, PARIS FASHIONS. 


8 
Of all Newsdealers ; me Sur also take subscriptions 
for two or three months, or for any part of a year, até 
cents oo per ois si 


le monthl 
ERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 


THE CYCLING SEASON IS OPEN. 


Every one interested in ‘Cyc 
should » send for the New Cotalszoe ° 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
and TRICYCLES. 


Mailed free upon application. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 











yet. AGENTS WANTED. Fond | % cents for sample 
and te: terms. A. R. PAGE, Box,22, East Boston, Mass, 


ILLUMINATED MOTTOES. 


I want Young Ladies and Gents as Agents 
for the best line of MOTT OES ever offered. They will 
sell at sight. Send 25c. for sample and price-list. From 

3 to per day can I made. Money returned if 
goods not satisfactory. J.W.STOAKES, Milan, Ohio. 


{OOJessonsm Business 


By a successful author and business man. A complete 
self-help course. poneaes, mm Sigg new. Very attrac- 
tive, very practical. No Price, $1. Cir. card 
free. THE SUPPLEMENT ton 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


HIRES’ goo7 BEER 


Makes Five Gallons of a delicious, Pparklin oe 
temperance beverage. Strengthens 2 — . ie 
blood. Its purity and delicacy Oe aad 














Sold by vugeists and storekeepers cared. 
MUSIC To reduce our stock of Music, we will 
send by mail 68 pieces — at og 

size, including songs, ma 
SALE. quadrilles (with cat. et0.. by Mendel 
ssohn, Beethoven, Mozart, Gen tor 20c. 


and 1 refunded if not satisfactory. White Wings, 
son 7 words and music, 8 cents. L. L. 
THWA 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 





ELEC RAPHY 32 bo! a ety oom, le, pays 
and 

quickly’ learned at our 

ver 2,000 of 

our are at La on x Commercial 

and Ra Trond La Lines. The Great West is the country 


to oN in. Write for our circulars. 
Vv. INE BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 








Acomplete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecti 





 -e0T EC Misses " bust measure, 28-33, 
sone ee ones 4 ENTS Wath 
Dr. Swett’s “Root Beer” 


Packages contain ain Sareepariiin J ite of of Mam, Wintergres, 
pa» r,&c. Heal re. It acts mildly 

neficially on the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. 
Package to make 5 Gallons, 25 cts.; by mail 6 cts. extra. 


SEW ENGLAND. 2, BOTANIC DE DEPOT, POT, 45 ‘ Washington 
St., Boston. mh D., Proprietor. 














2 AMMERING 


And AU OUSLY Re Orit 
“Unquestionably Mr. Aldrich’s Institute is ‘the lar; largest, 
best known and most successful of its kind in Ame 

—WN. Y. World. For full information, testimonials from 
former pupils and eminent men, send for Circular. 

I. R. Apr RICH, 9 West 14th St., New York. 


NATIS/ 
FITS EAS 
C 0 R SE\ Sa dacty babet tn Jeu. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 

Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Alwaye reguine its 
shape after For 
sale b by, all allers. . Be sure 
o- x 





an periereee concerning 

this most desirable Corse’ oe 
Nee 8 with cut of 

3, COMPANION, 

peo A so appear 
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‘end for price-list. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston. Mass. 


Bixby’s Best Blacking 


Nourishes Leather and keeps it soft, 
Shines Quickly, Saves Labor, 


Bixby’s Patent Sliding Handle 


Attached to the “B” size and “No, 5.” 
ASK FOR 


“ Bixby’s a or “B. B. B.” Blacking, TAR eee 
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EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


World’s ONLY Manufacturers of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles — — for 
Invalids and Cri 

Self and Secondary han ~~ 
indoors and out. mfort, durability, 

and ease of movement unequalled. So! e 
makers of the patented “ ROLLING 
CHAIRS” pushed about at the Centen- 
nial. For Illustrated Catalogue send 
cane and mention Youth’s Companion. 
Smith Wheel Chair Concern, 81 John St. N.Y. 


BRADLE Y HANDY WAGON 


The Best on Wheels. Light, 
strong, convenient and low 
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lishers, Bou! A. al Stationers, Cleveland, oO. 
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we 3 in al — for 
ST LARD 
weed for ii bo ey Pi ogue. 


Co., New Haven, Conn. 


“DOVE OF PEACE. 
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ing us an outside wrapper from a 
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closed, contains paper, 
pens, ink,and eve ing 


e 
inches; 
weight complete, 2 Ibs.; 
operation simple; quick 
action; work. 
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o “traps. 
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Suited to Desk, Figo. 
hole, or Gri 
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ether “wet” or “dry,” 


pensive Commercial Presses, w 
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| A HARD STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


MIT ICA 
a Ane AU ce 


se toon Re. ng nah 
Establighe ndard I Tustruments. Wwe a 
Siegen’ ag RS Li War- 


Factory and Warerooms, Tremont St, op. Waltham St. 
Reliable Carpenter Organs 


Con ing the Ostapeatod Car- 
penter Organ Act 
They are pure in tone ‘perfect in 
construction, in exact accord with 
the voice, and full m5 wanenied im- 
——— More than 50 different 
~ femal » ranging ip pre from = > 
for 8 Years. 
we “have no agent, Organs ald di- 
rect on easy payments, Buy no Or- 
an until you have seen our Cata- 
logue. -¥ to any address, 


E. P. Carpenter Cc., 
(Est. Taso" ‘Hrattleboro’, vt. 














We hi have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as Pre- 
miums to those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large —— es, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. ‘Bes pound. We doa very large Tea 

ides sending out from 60 to 90 

CE Vae Sy ATED, CASTERS as 
Premiums, * and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with "slo. aa. er TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or Moss-ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Premiums. We a carry the largest stock, and do 
the Regent Tea and Coff ~ business, in Boston. Send 
poe tal (and mention ths P wre ee our large illustrated 

?rice and Premium List pages, contuining also 
Cash Prices for our Premium ON” than V Go. 
sale Prices. TEAS 
801 Washington Serco, 2 as c 








WARRANTED. 


HOO iLL D PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 
RULES FOR KNITTING, EMBROID- 
ERY, CROCHET, ETC.,SENT FOR 
IO cEN Y STAMP WAS 
EMBR IDERY SILK 

OLORS,40 E 





EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A fall acsortment of above as well as the celebrated 
Eureka Knitt oak, Filosene, and Was 
Etching Set a of which are Pure e and fast 
colors. For sale by all leading dealers. 


















is my pleasure, if not, indeed, 

an * aboot duty toward those who 

we stray gling for very life — 

the leadly disease of the petnese, $e 

my testimony to the already 

weighty een of the marvelous 

a hy ¥ panmeny’s Favorite 

item wife was a_ hopeless 

_ me a by the physicians. 

Dr. kennedy" 's Favorite Remedy was 

resorted to: not because any 

Hope Was Placed in 

% bes because nothing else remained. 

mall means and medicines had been 

tested, and all without avail. The 

= effect was little short of a miracle, 

At the second bottle she had regained 

nD, and continuing the treat- 

ment, has full . You are certainly deserving 

of the unqua fied gratitude of mankind for E placing 

within —_ a remedy which is destined to be such a 
boon to the afflicted. JAY SWEET, Albany, Nn. ° ¥. 

Dr. D. . Kennedy's Favorite ) Remedy, 

mdout, N.Y. “All 

Sen os 2-cent peme te Dr, eon Saenedy, 
for . book how to cure 

disorders, Mention this paper. 


Te Gctl Ve 


For 


BOYS «=> GIRLS 


Ages 8 to 12 yrs. 
SUPPORTS 
Stockings and un- 
derclothes from 
the SHOULD. 
ERS. No Stiff 
cords, No useless 
harness to bother. 
Fits beautifully, 
and with perfect 
ease and freee 
dom. Best and 
Cheapest. Try 
one. For sale ev- 
erywhere. Sample 

by mail '75 cts. 

FOY,HARMON 
& CHADWICK, 
New Haven, Ct. 


BROWN’ 8 S FRENCH DRESSING. 
Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED 1 HIGHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 






joeten. 'N oY. 
jidney, Liver and 














ne oblea: 


Belge 


Sea EXPOSITION, BA 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhil 








bition. 





GEO. W. ROUSE & SON, 8 H St., OPeora i Th. 


THE | PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


eB. Howa e Monthly. 
The authentic ex 2, Tr the Bonk tman Sys- 
tem of Jor The Pewee eente y. $1.50 per annum. \.. Specimen 


copy free. T: 
We st 2st ‘or catalogue,press- 


fant 
wait ARDS sisteRey ste 22,0 fietory, 


GRANULA 


Incomparable Food. Unequalled hildren 
Pm Tavaliae py tke diet. alert ie 











rT eS $3. = 
yb 
ting eas’ rinted " ahctions. 


Circular size, $8. 


















By its aid the hair, beard 
4 Taal reoring the! i hae in th fat able “loose an 
es Wi eir me onable 
curled for the day in a few seconds beautiful art: 








stipation and Dyspepsia. Box by mail, 36 cts. OU 
HOME GRANULA CO., Dansville, NY. Moe } 





stache can be 
Lm ou the “Patti Ban Sa ee desired styig in from one to two 


articles | handle of rosewood, 


Dr. SCOTT’S “ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


which = it ampoule for Bristles to come out in use. Each of above articles guaranteed 


cts., or Doth ae $1. They tu! t satisfactory. Canvas: 
ie e returned if no 
risk, quick Sales. GEO. A. SCOTT. St Broadway, New York. Sold at Drug and 


The finest Tooth Brush over made, constructed by a new 
and sent Sr TOR postpald aon n Feoeipt of price, 
ELE HES, BEL’ ke. No 


mtague Cur id ther fi d sired 
ri,” and any other form des! 

luffy” mode. Gentlemen’s mustaches and 

other part nickel-plated. 











oA Aa 
Sent on Trial, 
Postpaid. 








sing Agents wanted for Dr. SCO 
Fancy Stores. Mention paper. 








